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HIT AND MISS OF AN AMATEUR CAMPER. 


BY GEO. A. NEWMAN. 


EACH CHAPTER A COMPLETE STORY.—CHAPTER II. 


SNORING THE DEER INTO CAMP. 


LOWING down the 
mountain into Sal- 
mon Meadows, in 
Northern Idaho, 
and emptying into 
Little Salmon 
river, is a stream 
called Goose 
Creek. In midsum- 
mer the clear wa- 
ter from the living 
springs, and from 
the perpetual snow 
far up on the high 

peaks, lets itself quietly down through the 
boulders and over its rocky bed, but in the 
spring it tears itself into foam as it dashes 
down the steep decline and the clear, quiet 
stream of the summer looks like a torrent 
of milk-shake. At such a time nothing can 
safely venture into the current, but when 
the summer months have quieted the noisy 
torrent one can walk on the boulders and 
maller rocks as he lets his line float down 
tream and catches the beautiful mountain 
trout as rapidly as he is able to manage 
his hook. 

About a mile up the canon one was quite 
ure of seeing deer in the summer as they 
ame to the licks in spite of the danger 
‘hat often awaited them. This point was 
eached over a rough trail well calculated 


to fill with fear one unaccustomed to such a 
mountain path. 

On the right bank as one ascended the 
stream was a sluggish spring whose water 
and mud, overshadowed by a little pine, had 
something in them of which the deer were 
very fond in the summer season. About 
forty feet from the spring, midway between 
the spring and the stream, was a magnifi- 
cent rock, about thirty feet long, twenty 
wide, and twelve or fifteen high. One end 
sloped nearly to the ground so that it was 
easy to climb to the top, on which had been 
built a pen of logs and brush to hide the 
hunter watching for game. 

To lie here and watch for game we well 
knew was not sportsmanlike, but when the 
ham we had brought with us failed, Chet, 
my companion, and I took to the rock for 
venison. 

In the early part of the evening we took 
turns in trying to sleep, but as my com- 
panion could sleep and I could not, I agreed 
to do all the watching. 

It was in August, yet a clear, frosty, 
moonlight night, and I was not at all com- 
fortable even with my two blankets. I have 
been in this canon several times, either in 
July or August, and I always found plenty 
of blankets essential to my comfort, as a 
couple of my stubborn companions once , 
learned by experience. 
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It was a long night for me as | watched 
and looked at the strange shadows 
by the moonlight in the forest. 
the wild 


heard 


made 
Stories of 
place came to my mind. I had 
“Uncle Johnny,” the hunter of the 
medows, tell that once from this same blind 
he shot a large cinnamon bear as in the 
twilight Bruin rolled down the mountain 
side yonder and approached the rock. 

Aided by the strange sounds of the for- 
est in the summer night, and by the many 
shadows ever changing in the moonlight, | 
could hear almost any sound, and see al- 
most any animal, I chose to imagine. But 
there was one sound, I could not mistake, 
ever calling me back from the fairy land 
of the moonlit forest—the terrific snoring 
of my companion beside me. 

I did not wish to disturb him, but he was 
greatly disturbing me, and was very likely 
to keep every animal at least half a mile 
distant. Such snoring! He would snore 
along in a steady sound like the noise of a 
water-fall, then choke on the large draught 
of air, strangle, cough a little, take a silent 
breath or two, and then punge again into a 
wild mountain cataract of 
I felt confident no animal, man 
or beast, would approach such a noise as 
that, especially in the night. 

My feeling that something must be done 
to stop the snoring caused me to forget 
my watch for a moment, when a little 
mouse, “a mouse,” my companion 
called it, scampered over the rock. Chet 
had told me that once when he shot a deer 
from this rock one of these mice had awak- 


torrent and a 
snoring. 


deer 


ened him just in time, and he was inclined 
to look upon the mouse as a herald of the 
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deer’s approach. 
ran over the 


At any rate such @ mouse 


rock. What was that gra 
object over there moving as silently as 
patch of moonlight in the shadows! [ 
looked hard. It was a deer, and it was 
coming toward us in spite of the best sno 
ing my companion was able to do. How 
could such an animal as the timid deer ap 
proach such a noise! Perhaps it had come 
into the sound so gradually as to become ac- 
customed to it, or it may have been im 
pelled by curiosity. At any rate the deer 
was approaching the rock, making its way 
very stealthily through the shadows, as 
though it expected something to sping upon 
it at any moment. 

I was sure the animal would be frighten 
ed when it came nearer. 


be cone, 


Something must 
| did not dare to speak to my com 
I got a good firm grip on him, so 
I could keep him from springing up sud- 
denly, held him firmly, and said: “Stop 
snoring, there’s a deer coming!” He was 
awake in an instant. He peeped over the 
pen, saw the deer, standing in the shadow 
of a tree, and shot. I fired and the animal 
fell. We hastened down to bleed it. As we 
approached the animal sprang up and ran 
off into the darkness of the forest where 
after a difficult search in the morning we 
found it about one mile from the rock. 
Thereafter Chet declared his snoring 
could not be so bad after all as it brought 
the deer within shooting distance. He 
claimed that he had a sure thing of it—he 
could sleep while he called the deer to him, 
and the little mouse 
when the game 
Colfax, Wash. 
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would awaken him 
vas at hand. 
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FOUR TENDER-FOOTS AND A COWBOY. 


BY ARMOND EDGAR. 


i HIS is a real Wild 
West story of a coy- 


ote and wolf adven- 
ture. I will under- 
take the telling of 
the story provided 
you permit me to 
introduce myself as 
the assistant hero. 
The real hero was a 
cowboy, ‘Comanche 
Bill” by name, but 
he, poor devil, has 
pased in his chips, 
and is now in the 
happy hunting 
grounds, I hope. He 
died from an overdose of cold lead without 
a prescription. So the honor is left to me, 
of course with your kind permission, as I 
remarked before. 
It happened this way: Bill had charge of 
a ranch for an old cattle king. Complaints 
were coming in thick and fast of cattle be- 
ing destroyed by wolves, and the old man 
said something must be done. He was will- 
ing to give a large premium for every skin 
captured, and the county had already ap- 
propriated a fair sum. Our party got wind 
of the old man’s offer, and were anxious for 
a little adventure, and, by the way, a little 
pocket money. Of course, we were all ten- 
derfeet, and ‘just knew enough to pull a 
trigger and possibly hit the broad side of 
a barn. and manage to hang onto a horse 
provided he did not buck or try any circus 
isiness. 
It was a moonlight night, about the 11th 
or 12th of July. We were all assembled, 
ve in number, with all sorts of war imple- 
ents. Bill had a rawhide lasso and a 
uble-barrel shotgun, with some heavy, 
saded shells. My chums had a rifle each, 
vaded with .22 extra long bullets. I had a 
‘-calibre pistol and an ugly-looking hunt- 
« knife. Away we went, a happy bunch. 


Our crowd, I am sure, looked as dangerous 
as a gang of holdups. I, for my part, felt 
like defying the world—till Il entered the 
timber. Then I began to feel a little sheep- 
ish, and wished for a Maxim rapid-firing 
gun, or something more dangerous than my 
pistol, which looked very insignificant in 
the shadows of the night. 

We made a circuit of the woods for about 
fifteen miles, so as to cut off a retreat of 
the enemy and sure enough just as we were 
losing all hope of ever catching sight of 
anything, the horses gave a start, and stuck 
up their ears like clothespins. “Yelp, yelp, 
yelp,” a pack of coyotes went howling by, 
a quarter of a mile distant to the west of 
us. Old Bill led off on his buckskin bronco, 
and I tell you we just had a= suburban 
race all to ourselves, without any time to 
place bets, either; down one gulch, over a 
ditch, along the prairies on a hot chase, 
with the enemy still in sight, yelping like 
a lot of mad dogs. All of a sudden they 
all disappeared just as if they had fallen 
off the earth. When we arrived where we 
last saw them, breathless and all excite- 
ment, we had enough discouragement to 
take the spunk out of of us, and give up 
our chase, but Old Bill was just beginning 
to enjoy it. A cactus bed appeared fifty 
feet ahead, and then a lot of ugly-looking 
rocks, covered with a plant that had needles 
sharper than a sword and as stubborn as 
a pack of mules. Our commander ordered 
a halt and consultation. He decided that 
we should tie the horses and proceed on 
foot. Luckily, we all had shoes on that 
would not suit a ballroom, or there would 
have been some real tenderfeet before we 
got through. We started off a few feet 
apart acros the cactus bed, keeping our eyes 
open and our guns in readiness. Our boys 
thought they would never get to the end 
of that journey. Poor Schmidt, our im- 
ported friend, had a Dutch fit, and uttered 


several foreign expressions that surely 
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would have killed a half dozen wolves if 
they had happened to strike them in the 
right place, but he soon forgot this when 
he heard the report of Comanche Bill’s 
clumsy shotgun. We were all excitement 
and ready to do murder, and we soon had a 
show. A rough-looking boulder proved to 
be a screen for the retreat of the enemy. 
Bill happened to walk on the right side of 
it just as a fierce-looking coyote stuck his 
head out of the cave, and that was his last 
chance to see daylight, or moonlight, 
either. Bang! went the gun and a load of 
shot went right through him, and down he 
fell, blocking the entrance to everything 
except the yelping of the beasts. Clift, who 
could run better than anything else, started 
by order of our leader to get the lasso, and 
when he returned we were all in a high 
pitch of excitement, all except Bill, who 
knew his business too well for that. He had 
us all arranged in a systematic style, two 
on each side of him, about three feet apart. 
He took good care, I dare say, to keep well 
out of range of our shooting-irons, as I am 
quite well satisfied he did not have much 
confidence in our marksmanship. And right 
he was. Well, to continue without any 
more red tape, Old Bill tied the lasso on his 
victim, and said, by way of a signal to us, 
“One two, three!” Out came the bunch. 
Bang, bang, bang, and another bang. But 
only two coyotes out of the pack. Poor Bill 
was madder than a pack of hornets at our 
ignorance. He blurted out that we were a 
lot of “cussed babies,” and that brought us 
to our senses. We all took to our heels as 
if the Bad Man was Clift, of 
course, in the lead. We forgot there was 
such a thing as cactus or stickers of any 
kind. Our main object was to get to our 
horeses as quickly as possible. I got some 
body else’s horse in the shuffle, and he 
gave me a ride for my life. 


after us, 


I just managed 
to hang on the horn of my saddle. Away we 
went, each bound to regain a reputation he 
never had. I caught up to a poor devil of 
a coyote that was wounded, and I finished 
him without any scruples, but I took good 
care to keep to myself the fact that he had 
been already disabled. Old Bill gave one 
more a load of lead, and Schmidt shot one 
through the head. He afterwards claimed 
it was a crack shot, but I am inclined to 
think it was luck. the 


Dave, 


fellow 


who 
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thinks he is the crack shooter of the team 
shot one through the ear or eyelash, I don’ 
know which. But I do know that he go’ 
scot free without much damage. We hai 
five head altogether, and Bill said it was 
not so bad after all. So we built a camp 
fire and dragged our prizes to a safe plac« 
and sent Dave and Clift back to the ranch 
for a wagon. The rest of the night was 
passed in telling the biggest lies we could 
think of, and trying to palm them off for 
true stories, till the fire went out. Ther 
was no curtain to drop in this play, so we 
finished up by dividing the proceeds we had 
not yet received. Some of the boys wer 
previous enough to have their share of th« 
money spent on goodies and were smacking 
their lips over the imaginary. 

I have done my duty now as an assistant 
hero, and will leave it to your good opinions 
to give me the proper amount of credit. | 
am too modest to claim any. All I have to 
say before I leave you is that poor old Co- 
manche Bill was a good fellow, and de 
served a better death, but he did not have 
his choice, as his opponent proved to be 
too speedy for him, and so extinguished 
che fire in a warm heart and good soul. 

“So long, boys.” 
Denver, Colo. 
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“CUSSIN’ BILL” OF CARBONIDE. 

hac 
Was 

mp BY “HUGH STANTON.” 

lac 

anch 
Was ’ E CAME in with Roger’s “outfit,” 

ould j From a round-up, near Divide, 
for An’ soon had a reputation, 

her« . In the town of Carbonide. 

He’d been an Injun-agent, an’ 
had ©. > wets A scout, ‘sence seventy-three,’ 

vere eee An’ imbibed the Injun cuss-words, 
th. With the Injun ‘A-b-c.’ 

King 

He cussed in every language; 

tant Choctaw, Seminole, an’ Creek, 

ions Ute, Apache, Crow, Pueblo; 

es Even Zuni, he could speak: 

e to An’ he cussed an’ swore, incessant, 
Co- ’Till to bluff Zeke Hall, he tried; 
de But Zeke he ‘got the drop, an’ Bill 

lave Took a start from Carbonide! 

be 

shed From Carbonide to Paradise, 

Bill, he took the narrow trail, 


Which every man must take an’ none 
EK’er returns to tell the tale. 

We laid him in his ‘shake-down’ bed 
An’ we watched his heavin’ chest, 

While the life-light paled an’ flickered, 
Then went out. Bill was at rest. 


While he lay there sorely wounded 
“Cussin’ Bill” swore long an’ deep; 
In oaths of every Injun tongue: 
Why, it made a feller CREEP! 
An’ just before he “cashed his chips,” 
Then says “Cussin’ Bill,” says he: 
“Lord,-have-mercy-on-a-sinner, 
Mercy-Lord,-on-even-ME!” 


Out on the hill, we planted Bill, 
With a slab, to mark the spot, 
Which read: “Here lies, one ‘Cussin’ Bill 
An’ the date when he was shot: 
An’ then, just under “Rest in Peace,” 
We carved upon the stone: 
“He spoke some fourteen languages 
But his God HEARD only ONE!” 
DENVER, COLO. 
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‘. WILIGHT was falling, heavy 
» and sombre. Day shaded 
5) into night as the face of a 
loved one changes into 
death. <A _ feeling of im- 
a pending danger hung over 
me as I forced my tired 
eZ horse through dark masses 


of willows, already clammy 


with night dew. The long 


~~ wet leaves brush- 
\ 
\ MOY) ing my face made 
=! me shiver. A 
mountain lion 


whimpered, and its 


cry sounded as if some were sob- 
bing over her dead child. 
I felt rather than saw a dark shape ahead, 


which, as I 


woman 


came nearer, proved to be an 
old log cabin. Forcing my horse nearer, 
although he was snorting in terror, I 
brought him almost up to it and dis- 
mounted. I have always hated to enter 
empty houses; ever since my childhood, 
horrid dreams have shown me. terrible, 


crouching things behind the doors. 

I mustered up all my courage, however, 
and, six-shooter in hand, pushed open the 
rude barrier. A damp, sickening smell met 
me: all my flesh quivered as I heard a 
slight movement and saw a dim, ghastly 
something move from behind the door and 
stand, half-crouched, in the corner. 
gleamed in the darkness, 


Its eyes 
and its breath, 
foul and decaying, seemed phosphorescent. 
I drew back the heavy hammer of my re- 
volver and fired. Deafened and stunned by 
the report, I was jerked back by my fren- 
zied horse as he plunged at the bridle rein 
over my arm. As I ran outside I cast one 
terrified glance behind me and saw the 
shape, the eyes, the luminous breath. And 
I scrambled on my horse and rode for life. 


A NIGHTMARE. 


“HOWARTH.” 


After me sounded a cry, horrid, despairing, 

the cry as of an unforgiven murderer. 

Away down the canon we slowed up, 
both of us weak and panting. The good old 
moon was just peeping through the pines 
on a mountain spur, and its light showed 
us a smooth little park. Here I built two 
fires and sat up till nearly morning, when 
I dropped off to sleep—that awful cry ring- 
ing in my ears. And as close to me as he 
could get, stood my horse, shivering and 
snorting, even as he dozed. When morn- 
ing came we went on, but by a different 
trail. 

At old Jack Harper’s I stopped for din- 
ner, and from him I learned the history of 
the cabin. 

Away back in the early ‘90s, he said, a 
tenderfoot named Slayt, a great black- 
browed giant, and his pretty little wife, 
stopped there. No one knew why he should 
locate so far away from anyone, but he 
seemed to like solitude, was a little cracked, 
it seems. He took to drinking heavily; in 
fact, that was about all he did. The little 
woman had to cut all the wood, bring all 
the water and do all the hunting—that is, 
all that was done. She used to ride their 
old white horse down to the postoffice, and 
every one thought that she got more and 
more little and white and scared-looking 
every time. One night Slayt killed her, and 
was suppopsed to have skipped the coun- 
try. But great bare foot-prints had been 
seen in the trail passing the old cabin, and, 
although no one had seen the man himself, 
he was undoubtedly still in the woods. 

And I thrilled as I listened; after this I 
determined to let old cabins alone—they 
are uncanny things—and camp 
among the honest old trees, my friends, the 
almost human trees. To quote old Jack, “I 
don't want no old cabins in mine.” 
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A CALIFORNIA BIG TREE. 


“ Smith’s Cabin,” a Great Big Tree in the Stanislaus Group, the Hollow Base having 
ap, tne & 
been used in Early Years as a Hunter’s Cabin. 
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A STORY OF THE SANTA FE TRAIL. 


BY 


OUR old-time Western 
emigrants and supply 
haulers remember the 
Santa Fe trail, which 
forty ago ran 
from Independence, in 
Missouri, along’ the 
Arkansas River and 
over the Raton Moun- 
tains into New Mexi- 
co. It was the great 

highway between the states and the re- 
cently-acquired Spanish territory, and a 
large busines was carried over it every year 
to supply the people of the Southwest with 
the many articles which they needed. 

The chief means of transportation was ox 
wagons, each one having six or eight yoke 
of oxen to drag the heavy wagon over the 
alkali plains, across the fords thick with 
quicksands, and over the mountain ranges 
down onto the mesquite-studded plains of 
New Mexico. 

One of the most dreaded places on the 
whole long, weary road was a stretch of 
land south of the river, where, for sixty- 
eight miles not a drop of water was to be 
foud. Many an animal gave out in crossing 
it, and the road was lined with skeletons, 
while the vultures wheeled overhead in a 
constant procession, ready to pounce down 
on any wornout victim who might fall by 
the wayside. Truly, it was a horrible trip 
over this high, dry plain, furrowed with nu- 
merous gulches, up which the weary oxen 
could searcely drag their loads, while the 
fiery sun shone brightly overhead, and the 
parched soil rose up in never-ending clouds 
of fine, choking dust. 

The start was usually made across this 
stretch by taking the wagons to the top of 
the plateau, and then driving the oxen back 
to the river five miles away, where they 
were pastured all day long, and late in the 
day they were allowed to drink their fill. 
Then they were driven out to the wagons, 
put under the yokes and all night they were 
kept steadily moving onwards, as was also 
done the following day and night, with but 
as few rests as possible being made, so as 


years 


to reach the water, if practicable, early the 
next day. 


SAMUEL F. 


HAZLEHURST. 


The trip was a severe one, both for the 
animals and for the men. The latter, of 
course, could get some satisfaction from 
their canteens, but many a time they would 
stint themselves to give a dash of water to 
the tongue of some almost exhausted ox, 
whose parched tongue could hardly be 
drawn back into his mouth; and often a 
man would walk along sound asleep, which 
was all right enough as long as the road 
was perfectly straight, but if there was a 
little turn in it and the man was on the 
inner side of it, he would bring up against 
an ox and receive a kick which would send 
him reeling off and knock all the sleep out 
of him for quite a while. 

One day, a caravan, while toiling over 
this weary stretch, met a large band of In- 
dians, and the usual pow-wow took place, 
a few presents were given to them, and the 
march was taken up again, when some 
thoughtless teamster struck an Indian with 
his whip. Instantly there was a good-sized 
row, and a demand was made that the of- 
fender should be given up to them for pun- 
ishment. Bows were bent and the Indians 
threatened to charge the outfit and have a 
good-sized killing unless their demands 
were acceded to. Of course, this could not 
be done, even though the man deserved it, 
for it meant that he would be put to death 
with all the refinements of torture, so the 
wagons were hurriedly closed up and the 
men got ready for a scrap. 

However, by dint of numerous presents 
and the exercise of considerable diplomacy, 
a peaceable solution of the situation was ar- 
ranged, and the train was allowed to pass 
on, to the great relief of everyone. 

It took nearly three months to make the 
trip to Santa Fe, and there was always a 
grand welcome awaiting the arrival of the 
train. There was an abundance of fun and 
frolic, and the sleepy little town was very 
wide awake until the white-topped wagons 
again took up their new loads and hit the 
long trail for the there to have a 
rest for the winter before they again started 
out on the annual trip across the Great 
Plins. 

Cripple Creek, Colo. 
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A BELLED WOLF ON THE MOJAVE DESERT. 


BY “ REELFOOT.” 


Not long since John L. Brown and Montey 
Hogeland went prospecting on the desert 
north of Barstow, Cal., and besides consider- 
able pay dirt they found wolves, foxes, etc., 
so plentiful and so tame that they would 
come within six feet of them while they 
were preparing their supper. They shot 
some, but they still hung around so per- 
sistently that the boys decided to put a 
bell on one and turn him loose, hoping that 
he would frighten the rest away. They got 


a calf-bell, set a trap and when they found 


a good-sized wolf caught fast by the foot 
they proceeded at once to bell him. They 
thought of course that he would “tear out” 
as soon as liberated, but not a bit of it! 
He got up and tried to bite the ones who 
had thus maltreated him. They gave him 
a kick and sent him away. Just what will 
become of him is hard to say. Perhaps 
he may slip the collar, or break it, and thus 
rid himself of his noisy tormentor. 
Redlands, Cal. 
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BY A. G. 


© URING the fall of 1882— 


eighteen years ago— 
Sam W. and I were 


camped on Bear River, 
in Lily Park, Colo. 
We had been having a 
hard time keeping 
meat in camp, owing to 
the fact that Sam could 
not hit a big fat buck 
at any distance. He 
begged me not to go 
out until he had killed 
a deer, so I would wait 
until he decided to consent to my killing 
one through hunger for meat. Then he 
would go out every morning and bombard 
them. Finally he came in very much excit- 
ed and said he had hit one but couldn’t trail 
it up, so came after me to help. I had 
breakfast ready when he came in, and we 
were soon off to the trail, which was only 
half a mile away. As soon as we reached 
it, I commenced following it to see how 
much blood the buck was losing. Sam kept 
hurrying me to strike it 
where he had lost it. 
Trailing was very easy, as the ground was 
sandy, so we followed rapidly, and there 
were plenty of blood spatters to distinguish 
the wounded animal from the rest, of which 
there were several. Just where Sam lost 
the trail the buck turned square to the left 
across a little 


farther ahead 


gulch. We were now 
amongst the cedars and pinons, and _ be- 
fore we went fifty feet from the gulch we 
found where he had laid down and left con- 
siderable blood. I whispered to Sam to 
keep very still and continue to look out, 
while I watched the trail; so we went slowly 
around the next cedar and found another 
place where the buck had laid down and 
also plenty of blood. While we were look- 
ing at this we heard the buck get up, and 


HUNTING DEER IN THE OLD DAYS. 


WALLIHAN. 


in a moment he jumped out in sight of me 
and stopped. My 40-90 Ballard was quickly 
brought to bear on his shoulders and he fell 
when it cracked. We found when we 
dressed him that he was the largest. and 
fattest deer we had ever seen. Then Sam 
executed a war dance, for he had eclipsed 
my largest buck. 

I let him hunt until he killed another 
several days afterward, and as we wanted 
several for winter he kept on hunting, but 
had no further success. In a few days the 
deer began coming down on their trails to 
the winter range, and after a day or two 
in one place we thought we would try an- 
other. We got out to the trail very early 
and I gave Sam his choice of places. We 
were at the foot of a hill right where the 
trail crossed a little gulch, so Sam chose 
an immense sage bush, under which he 
seated himself. He could only see the top 
of the hill, and then had to wait until the 
deer were crossing the gulch to get a shot. 

I went across the gulch from him and was 
on a higher spot and could see the whole 
field in range, though I was not over thirty 
feet from him. In less than a half hour 
we were pleased to see a couple of deer 
come over the hill. One of them was a 
buck that set us both wild. Sam was to 
shoot first, and of course I expected that 
he would select and get the monster. I 
ducked behind the brush, but kept an eye 
on the deer all the time. When they came 
down to the gulch another bunch hove in 
sight, the lead doe of which, instead of go- 
ing across, came right up to the bush next 
to Sam. My heart was trying its best to 
break a rib about this time, and I don’t 
know how poor Sam felt, but he said the 
doe was actually going to smell the muzzle 
of his rifle which he had stuck over a limb 
of a big sage bush, pointing to the spot we 
had selected as the one where he should 
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commence firing. He knew if the doe got 
a scent of the gun she would stampede the 
bunch, so he blew the top of her head off. 
The big buck was back of the bunch about 
fifty yards, and as Sam’s shot was a signal 
to begin, I looked over and expected to see 
the big buck down—but no! there he stood 
uninjured, so I quickly fired at him, but hit 
him too far back, making him very sick. 
Then it was crack! bang! for a moment or 
two, until what was left of the bunch es- 
caped over the hill. My big buck was still 
standing and I finished him up. Then we 
started out and commenced dressing. We 
had four fine fat ones—three of them bucks. 
Sam could now express his feelings for fail- 
ing to get the big buck, and did so without 
stint, and told me why he didn’t. The buck 
was the largest one I ever saw, and I have 
seen since then probably several hundred 
thousand of them. His head was a very 
scrubby one, with three points on one side 
and four on the other. 

Another day we were where the trail 
went off the top of a mountain over a ledge 
and down into a deep valley. It was a dis- 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


agreeable day, as it would snow like fury 
for a bit and then the sun would shine a 
little, while then another squall would come 
up. We had to build a fire to keep from 
freezing. One of us would walk out to the 
edge and look over occasionally. Sam had 
walked out on one of these trips, leaving 
me near the fire, which was very low, and 
he had left his gun near me. I happened to 
look round toward him in a moment. He 
was standing with one hand behind him mo- 
tioning for me to come out. Just as I 
seized my rifle a doe’s head came in sight 
not over thirty feet away. So 1 was also 
spellbound, for if I raised my gun she would 
jumped out of sight before I could shoot. 
There we stood, like statues, until she 
walked behind a cedar, when I threw up 
the rifle, and, as she came in sight on the 
other side I fired. The doe whirled and ran 
back down the hill, but fell about a hundred 
yards away. Poor Sam was very sore be- 
cause he had ieft his gun, and swore he 
would never do it again. 
Meeker, Colo. 
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“WE WERE PLEASED TO SEE A COUPLE OF DEER COME UP OVER THE HILL.” 
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THE PHANTOM STAG OF DEVIL’S HEAD. 


BY O. W. KINNE. 


HERE the mountain hangs like a huge, black boulder, 
Thrown up by creation against the sky, 
And looms like a war-cloud set on shoulder, 
To mark the graves where the giants lie; 
‘Neath the rough, unguarded stones, 
Have been found the tell-tale bones 
Of the first white man to explore those hills, 
And learn of the gods to work their mills. 


He came from the western woodland, hither 
Enticed by the music, wild and rude, 
That haunts the cliffs where the lichens wither 
And perish unseen in the sotitude. 
A rifleman, rustic born, 
Made ready from life to adorn 
A world untouched by the craft of man, 
Unscathed by Progression’s blighting fan. 


His home was built in the mountain’s shadow, 
Where the peaceful antelope crop’t the grass; 
Where the broad-horned elk enjoyed the meadow, 
And the cinnamon bear prowled o’er the pass. 
The shout of the chopper rung 
Where no song had e’er been sung, 
Save the wood-bird’s note, as the days advance, 
Or the weird monotone of the Indian’s dance. 


‘Twas spring, and the snows were disappearing, 
j And valley and range were robed in green. 
The time for the vernal floods was nearing, 
While many a deer-path might be seen. 
The wilderness wore a smile 
Of imperial peace; the while 
The tireless trapper, of sinewy frame, 
O’er river and range had trailed his game. 


He had followed for days where the eagles hover, 
Like a veangeful hound on the panther’s track; 
On the gray rocks slept, with the sky for cover, 
And the pine tree sentinel at his back. 
With the radiant flush of day, 
His quarry appeared at bay, 
Crouched like a cat on the sharpened ledge, 
Half sheltered, half hid in the stunted sedge. 


He pressed one knee on the yielding gravel, 
Bro’t his piece in line with the panther’s heart; 
Then holds his breath while the echoes travel, 
And a hundred ears from their slumber start! 
The monster slid from his seat 
And coiled at the hunter’s feet; 
When one swift stroke from the woodman’s knife 
Quite severed the quivering thread of life! 


An unearthly laugh thro’ the copse resounded, 
And hung like a besom athwart the place; 
When out from the bordering brushwood bounded 
A ponderous stag, with uncanny face! 
A horrible, hideous beast, 
Whose ugliness was increased 
By a glaring eye and a hairless chin 
And a mouth deformed by a ghostly grin! 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


With a hand that never before had faltered, 
The rifle was charged with a treble load; 
While not one point of the creature altered, 
As into the broader light he strode. 
One crash of the terrible gun!— 
But the beast nor moved nor run, 
But gazed at the hunter with stolid stare, 
And laughed with a voice that chilled the air! 


The strong man quaked to his inner marrow, 
Yet strove to reload his smoking piece— 
His heart was bound, and he could not borrow 
One measure of courage to give release! 

As the monster moved and moaned, 

His would-be destroyer groaned, 
Transfixed like a pillar of chiseled chalk, 
Unable to stagger, much less to walk! 


Then the phantom stag resumed his paces; 
Overbore the brushwood as tho’ ’twer chaff; 
Looking back, he renewed those hideous faces, 
And repeated anon that unearthly laugh! 
On the rocks the dead panther lay, 
For the vultures an easy prey, 
For the hunter had well nigh lost all hopes, 
As he wandered away from that haunted copse! 


For years, when the snows were fresh, thereafter, 
And his courage had more determined grown, 
He went forth—but to hear that hellish laughter, 
And to feel his heart transformed to stone! 
He had spent his superior skill, 
But no bullet had power to kill; 
He had offered petitions, as few would dare, 
But Heaven was deaf to his earnest prayer! 


He died !—and his bones were placed in keeping 
Beneath the rocks where the panther fell— 
And the demon stag no more came leaping, 
With his deafening laugh, within the dell. 
The years have engraved their names, 
And the seasons played their games 
All along the canon, and through the glen, 
In a thousand mysterious ways since then. 


Alas for the world and its strange mischances! 
Alas for the nature of earthly hopes! 
Progression’s car—with its slow advances, 
Directs its wheel up that winding copse. 
It crushes those burial stones 
And exposes the crumbling bones— 
When again that phantom stag comes round, 
To embellish the hills with sight and sound! 


Woe, woe to the groveling generation 
That ventures within those mountain dells! 
There no man can unmake the situation— 
No man can remove those baleful spells! 
That ghastly grin will appear, 
And that langh will stun the ear 
While the helpless bones of the hunter. dead, 
Shall remain unclaimed upon Devil’s Head! 


DENVER, COLO. 
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house lights 

the night through in 
clear cut streams, the 
hoar frost sparkles in 
the Over- 
head the vast expanse 
of purple 


silent air. 

dome is 
studded with a million 
blinking stars. In the 
and Tau- 
rus have come; to the 


ast Gemini 


| north the Great Bear 

and Cassiopeia, upon 
the center of the uni- 

verse, swing above the peaks, and thou- 
sands upon thousands of the lesser lights 


display the brilliancy of precious gems. 

Away over there in the first wild breaks 
of the foothill outposts the ringing, bellow- 
ing howl of a great wolf comes clear and 
full and wailing on the night—a fitting an- 
them for this freezing solitude and deathly 
silence. 

But inside the crackling logs in the black 
and sloping arch burn with a steady light 
and warmth, and the falling ashes are as 
soft and white as those of the cottonwood 
fires in the medicine lodge of a chief. The 
comfort and ease makes musing easy, and, 
as the Spirits of the Wild Lands enter, the 
pregnant silence breeds rich 
of an active, daring past. 

In the of the firelight the 
memories and go with the leaping 
of the ruddy flames—memories of joy and 
sorrow, disappointment and success: of try- 
ing toil and hardship on the trail, of luxuri 
ous ease and 
brightest of them 
than the 
skins and 


recollections 


brightness 


come 


rest in many 
all, and 
crowned 


but 
shining 
trophy heads 
and remembrance of the 
pleasures simply in the living of the wild 
life of the hills beams omnipresent, ever at- 


camps 
more 
even halo 


robes, 


tractive and with unabating glory. 


VISIONS OF THE HILLS. 


BY R. C. 


FISK, 


And then through the more misty, more 
distant but well remembered histories of 
other efforts, clear cut in every detail, pic- 
tures of the last “big hunt” parade away in 
panoramic review there in the fireplace with 
the brilliant glowing logs in fitting back- 
ground. 

First comes the painting, most grotesque 
at times, of the exciting work in the corrals, 
then six inches deep in mud just crusted 
over by the autumn frosts. How in the 
darkness and then the grey light of the 
early dawn we roped and snubbed = and 
fought and tusseled for the mastery with 
the frightened, kicking, squealing bronchos. 
And then the blinds are jerked aside and 
away we go in the first wild rush of plung- 
ing, fighting, half-broken horses and the 
chilly air flies by like the sweep of a heavy 
wind. Everything is racing and there is a 
snap and rattle as the snorting, startled ani- 
mals make their brace into the collar after 
a long year’s rest. Then all is straightened 
away, everything is still in place and the 
journey to the land of plenty is commenced. 

The two long days of riding in the icy 
wind just off those snow peaks in the nerth- 
ern sky, across the rolling prairies and over 
high divides, and the road is dwindled to a 
well-worn trail—all this time 
goes by in a fleeting moment. 

In another frosty dawn, still another and 
a wilder scene holds forth as the plunging, 
bucking outlaws find the Diamond, when 
thrown to stay by those who know, is prac- 
tically invulnerable. Then as they file away 
across the fork, up the cut-bank and through 
the park into the heavy timber on the nar- 
row trail—a long procession of humbled fire 
and viciousness—what a picture that does 
make! 


and distance 


Recollections of three days more of heavy, 
healthy, tiresome work upon the trail floats 
by with no remembrance except of beauti- 
ful lands, of parks and timber and tremen- 
dous mountain chains; of twining, twisting 
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“ WHERE GOATS FIND SHELTER FROM THE STORM,’’—SEE ARTICLE, ‘‘ VISIONS OF THE HILLS.” 


“A LONG PROCESSION OF HUMBLED FIRE AND VICIOUSNESS.”’—SEE ARTICLE, “ VISIONS 
OF THE HILLS.” 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


streams and tumbling, crystal waterfalls 
and emerald lakes and pleasant camps and 
hearty, hearty meals after the long day’s 
toil and fast. And then the hunting ground 
is reached. 

In a little grassy park beside an ice-cold 
mountain lake the lodge is pitched and eyv- 
erything made snug for the days that are 
to follow—long, busy days of tramping, 
climbing, hunting, with now and then a 
chance to score; of muscle-tiring toil, and 
afterwards long evenings of rest and nights 
of untroubled, healthy sleep. 

The grass is rich and sweet inside the 
parks, and on every side gigantic peaks up- 
raise their bare, scarred heads, and as ever- 
lasting sentinels watch, away beneath, the 
forests grow and burn and rot and fade 
away and grow and turn again and yet 
again to earth as the ages circle on. 

Now only pleasant pictures come before 
the fire-lit field of vision, and success alone 


looms bright from out the many hazy unre- 
membered but instructive failures that are 
ours. 

As the shadows of the first day fall all 
are there but one, and the willow fire in the 
lodge shows by the actions of those pres- 
ent that he is soon expected. The pup gets 
up in lazy stretching, but, with nose and 
ear attentive, snuffs once or twice outside 
the teepee flap and gives warning of the 
expected coming. With quick and prac- 
ticed motion the flap is raised and he steps 
well inside and stands there in the fire- 
light. His smile is happy, for his hands are 
red and a great, yet-dripping liver shows 
from whence the stains have come. And 
such a meal as that which follows! 

Only those who in the trial have proved 
themselves in the first day’s hunt and its 
result can read between these lines. 

“T had to do it, boys,” says he, and the 
pleasant cadence of his voice is ringing in 


PHOTO BY R. C. FISK 


“BESIDE A CRYSTAL MOUNTAIN LAKE THE LODGE IS PITCHED.” 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


the air and the light of his smile brightens 
he dusky room. “He was so fat and fine 
that when he turned and gazed I downed 
him in his tracks. And then those goats! 
Say, boys, they are the hardest things to 
kill I ever pulled a trigger on. I shot one 
through and through three times and still 
she climbed and climbed until I thought 
that I would have to leave her on the rocks. 
But on a cliff-tower, reached alone by a sin- 
gle narrow shelf, she had to quit, and there 
she died. Right there, upon the cliff, I 
took her skin and head and rolled her car- 
cass off just to hear it fall. It didn’t land 
till, far beneath, it struck the shale and 
crunched and rolled clear out of sight 
among the pines.” 

And then once more the scene has 
changed and without the effort of that ter- 
rific climb we stand upon the pinnacle of 
the highest cliff-peak in the land. The wind 
blows fierce and icy on the crest, but in the 
sunny, sheltered nooks on the great walls 
just underneath the goats find shelter from 
the storms. And such a sight! 

High points and pinnacles and towers, 
cliffs, shelves and benches steep, long ridges 
rough and bare, and then with timber 
crowned stretch out and join the mountain 
chains and higher snow-capped peaks which 
on and on extend into the purple of the dis- 
tant sky as far as the eye can reach. 

Within the reach of the unaided sight the 
fountain heads of great commercial high- 
ways break away from springs and banks 
of frozen, everlasting snow, and their thou- 
sand feeders trickle downward through the 
guiches to ultimately mingle with three 
far-distant oceans. Here in these mighty, 
boundless forests which reach into and ex- 
tend beyond the vapor of the horizon, the 
nations of the world could find supply for 
generations yet unborn—within the rock- 
ribbed summits well in view the treasures 
of a Croesus hide and wait. 

The bright black eyes of that little fel- 
low on the mantle shelf are just as clear 
as when he watched you cast the rock which 
laid him low far up there on a great black 


cliff-peak in the snow. Here in the always 
arctic weather he was born and lived and 
grew, and the short flights from rock to 
rock and that scanty feed of lichen-moss 
were all the things which fate had grudged 
his cheerless barren life; yet he was peart, 
self-satisfied and full of life and, in his 
way, Was surely happy. 

In jumbled but most pleasing fancy comes 
remembrance of the many long, chill, frosty 
evenings spent inside the lodge in the joy- 
ous comfort which comes with healthy life 
and minds and appetites well satisfied— 
the one with deeds well done, the other 
with the hearty food. The willow fire burns 
a blue and silent flame with little smoke, 
and whitest ashes silently flake down like 
falling snow. 

And ‘so they come and go in the silence of 
this bitter winter’s night, in the presence 
of these Spirits of the Wilds—scenes of soli- 
tude dark and landscapes bright, of warmth 
and health and life and death, of deeds well 
done and perserverance tried and well re- 
paid with the richest trophies which the 
chase can give. 

But the fire burns low within the hearth. 
The blackened arch with gradual indistinct- 
ness fades into the darknes of the surround- 
ing gloom. Outside the snowy stretches, in 
grayish billows, reach away across the iron- 
bound hills. Many of the old stars have 
gone and new ones fill their place for the 
half-completed circle of the night is made. 
In the eastern heavens in resplendant con- 
stellation, Orion the hunter, with bejeweled 
belt and glittering dagger, pursues forever 
the fleeing Sisters, while the faithful Dog 
Star follows after. Away below, the sicle 
of Leo is just in view, and in the northern 
sky the Great Bear is upside down and Dra- 
co twines afar among the lesser lights his 
measureless, sinuous length. 

And though the hour is late, at frequent 
intervals that great wolf’s voice comes 
echoing across the brakes. Everything is 
freezing, numbing cold and dark and still— 
and it is time for rest. 

Helena, Mont. 
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ROPING ANTELOPE, 


While it is only under the rarest chance that an antelope or deer can be lariated, yet 
there have been many instances of the successful culmination of this kind of sport (*) in 
the West among the cowboys. They have often been known to rope a bear, but very few 
horses can be made to go close enough to amember of the Bruin family for this purpose, 
We submit a couple of pictures of antelope roping kindly sent us by 


let alone pursue one. 
The practice, while affording rare excitement, is hardly sportsman 


one of our subscribers. 
like, to say the least. 
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A DOMESTICATED BEAR. 


HE past fall we re- 
ceived from one of 
our subscribers at 
Aspen, Colo., L. A. 
W. Brown, two ex- 
tremely interest- 
ing photos of a 
young bear, one of 
which is 
duced herewith 

-—x and the other on 
ost # our front cover 
page. The photo reproduced here shows 
young Bruin climbing a tree at the approach 
of a foe, but the mischievious grin which 
he wears and the general facial expression 
betrays the fact that he is more anxious for 
some sport than driven by fear. In Mr. 


repro- 


Brown’s letter accompanying these photos 
he says: 

“IT inclose you a couple of photos of a 
cub bear taken by George L. Smith of Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo., at the head of the 
White River, Alaska, last July. 

“One of the party killed the mother, and 
the cub followed them for a week, becom- 
ing very tame. Both Mr. Smith and the 
bear are still alive. The party consisted of 
J. H. Deveraux of Aspen, Colo.; J. Q. Jami- 
son of Portland, Ore.; J. K. Montgomery 
of Dawson City, Alaska, and George L. 
Smith of Glenwood Springs, Colo.” 

The photo on our front cover page is of 
the same bear as that herewith appearing 
and both pictures were taken at the same 
place. 


PHOTO BY S&S. W. MATTESON 


TO-BA-OING-NE-MA OF CHIMAPAN. 
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THE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF THE HOPI INDIANS. 


BY SUMNER W. MATTESON. 


HE Hopi or Moki In- 
dians of Arizona 
were found by Cor- 
onado over 360 
years ago, and 
their squalid  vil- 
lages proved a 
great disappoint- 
ment to one in 
search of “the 
seven cities of 
fabulous wealth,” 
reported to exist in 
that section. Since 
then, and no one 
knows for how 
many centuries 
previous, they 
have lived on three rocky points or tongues 
of land that jut out 500 feet above a sandy 
valley, and afford safe retreats from a 
primitive foe. Being in the heart of a des- 
ert stretch from sixty to 150 miles from 
the nearest railway stations, and seldom 
venturing from home themselves, they have 
retained many primitive forms and cus- 
toms, full of poetic thought and of much 
interest to science in a study of the prehis- 
toric civilization of the entire Southwest. 
When a girl has reached the marriage- 
able age, averaging about twelve years with 
them, her hair is put up in whorls on either 
side of the head and these secured by a 
long braided cord of children’s hair meas- 
uring from fifty to 100 feet in length. 
These marriageable girls, or ‘‘Mannas” 
lo the grinding for the family, and not 
until they have ground steadily for three 
days are they entitled to wear whorls of 
large proportions. These whorls are fash- 
ioned after the squash blossom, their na- 
tional flower and emblem of purity, which, 
after marriage, gives place to ropes of hair 
on either side with the braided coil wound 


round and round, in an effort to represent 
the fruit of the squash. Strange as it may 
seem, the maidens here take the initiative 
in love affairs and virtually propose by go- 
ing before sunrise to their loved ones’ 
homes and there proving their worth by 
grinding corn steadily for three days. Not 
infrequently some popular fellow will have 
two or more Mannas grinding for him at 
the same time, and the metals fairly hum 
under competition destined to seal the fates 
of their wielders for all time. Everything 
having progressed satisfactorily, on the 
fourth day the bride’s mother appears to 
thoroughly scrub the groom’s head and 
glossy locks, while his mother performs the 
same service on the bride, her hair never 
again being put up in the whorls. For sev- 
eral months thereafter her gentlemen 
friends employ their leisure time in wearing 
and making up her trousseau, and every- 
thing in readiness she steals back to her 
own home at the first crowing of the cock, 
just as she formerly came to his. That day 
the loved one, if true to her devotion, fol- 
lows to her home and lives there ever after. 
Though the man sometimes finally con- 
cludes to remain single, the girl can never 
have another wedding ceremony, but may 
take on other husbands without much for- 
mality. Though somewhat loose in their 
marriage relations, they never are biga- 
mists, as is often the case with their neigh- 
bors, the Navajos. And though it would not 
be at all impossible for a well-bred white 
man or Bahanna to fall in love with some 
of the Mannas, an intermarriage with the 
whites has never been recorded, and al- 
though many frontiersmen are even now 
living with squaws of vastly inferior tribes, 
the Moki Manna must at least be given the 
credit of being true to her own people. 
Denver, Colo. 
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ORTLY after 
national 


the last 
election my 
friend across the street 


received the following 


letter: 
“My Dear Ikey: It’s 
a go. We leave here 


on the 4:40 train over 
the S. & I. We won't 
want to take anything 
from here but our guns 


and blankets. Yours 
in haste, PAT. 
“Hurrah for McK—.” 


Pat’s employer had just been elected to 
the State Legislature with the rest of the 
Republicans, which no doubt had something 
to do with his getting leave of absence and 
accounted for his enthusiastic postscript. 

Ikey, Pat, Casey, Tom Kelly and myself 
composed the party. The three first men- 
tioned had suffered from the gold fever in 
the spring of ’98 and had taken the cure 
in the vicinity of Kotzebue Sound, Alaska. 
I need not say that Tom and I had our 
sympathy and patience powerfully wrought 
upon as we listened to their tales of hard- 
ships endured on the Ambler, Kowak, Ko- 
buck and other rivers of the frozen North. 

Well, accordingly, at 4:40 p. m., we pulled 
out over the Seattle & International Rail- 
way for Fall City. It should have been 
North Bend, but as a bridge was being re- 
newed four miles below the latter point we 
had to shoulder our luggage, pack it across 
the gulch over a very muddy trail, and em- 
bark again on a handcar. We set to work 
manfully to pump this machine against a 
strong head wind up Snoqualmie Pass, fol- 
lowing the river and passing the Falls of 


the same name. In this way we worked 


up a fine perspiration and incidentally as- 
sisted the railroad company to deliver the 
mail at North Bend. 


Here we gladly dug 


A STILL HUNT IN THE CASCADES. 


BY JAMES GIBSON. 


up the two-bit fare for the privilege and 
made a line for the hotel. 

In the morning we got our 
blankets, ete., on board a three-seated 
buckboard and were off for Cedar Lake. 
This lake is a beautiful sheet of water, 1,- 
625 feet above sea level, surrounded by 
mountains 6,000 feet high, which are thickly 
covered by Puget Sound fir. We rowed 
across the lake to Tom’s cabin, which was 
our headquarters for the trip. Tom and Pat 
have homesteads at one end of the lake. 
They are heavily timbered and have con- 
siderable bottom land on them, but I can't 
see that they have any immediate value un- 
less these two worthies have dark schemes 
of getting a good round price for them from 
the city of Seattle. Cedar Lake is the head 
of the city’s new water supply and it de- 
sires to have the surrounding country set 
apart as a reserve. 

Next morning we set out, Tom and Ikey 
taking to the mountains, while Pat, Casey 
and I hunted over some lower levels. We 
found plenty of signs, but the undergrowth 
was much worse than on the hills. We re- 
turned at 5 p. m. and were surprised tc 
find the guns of Tim and Ikey in the cabin. 
They soon returned from the lake, where 
they had been fishing without success, and 
told an elaborate story of how, while going 
along a very high ridge they discovered an 
immense buck at least 300 yards below 
them on the side of the mountain. After 
they had given him a shot each and the 
smoke lifted he was still in plain view. 
They then gave him another round and 
Ikey shrewdly dropped down below the 
smoke and got in an extra. The buck then 
disappeared and they thought they had 
him sure, but on rushing down the hill he 
again came in sight and Tom scored an- 
other miss. 

After hearing this yarn we gently hinted 
that it would be pretty hard to get a 300- 
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CEDAR RIVER, WASH. 


yard shot in these woods, and after some 
argument succeeded in having it cut down 
to 250. It was still further reduced as we 
shall see later. The merits of smokeless 
powder such an occasion were also 
touched on, but Tom still prefers to pack 
his old 45-70 Winchester with about a quar- 
ter of a silver dollar for a front sight and a 
chip under the rear one to bring it up level. 
He claimed the chip was out when the 
shooting scrape occurred, but probably 
wished he hadn’t when we explained that 
that circumstance would be in his favor as 
a person naturally overshoots down hill. 
Ikey still shoots a 38-55 Marlin. 

Next day we surrounded Kelly’s Peak and 
ascended it from different sides. We came 
together at the top without any of us hav- 
ing seen game. The next day I braced my- 
self to hunt over the highest mountain 
near the lake with Tom and Ikey, who were 
tireless climbers. We soon separated, Tom 
taking one side of the gulch and Ikey and 
I the other. When over half way up we 
heard two shots some distance below. Soon 


Tom came up abusing himself for having 
missed two fine shots at a buck and a doe. 
We continued a very long, hard climb 


to the top, where we lunched. We separ- 
ated as we descended and when about half 
way down I jumped a buck at seventy-five 
yards. I quickly prepared to gather him in, 
but was rather annoyed to see him bound 
off behind some trees none the worse for 
my deadly fire. I laid for him where he 
would emerge to view again and had the 
satisfaction of seeing him double up in a 
heap when he collided with a 30-30 soft- 
nosed bullet. 

Tom and Ikey were soon on the spot and 
after dressing the buck they undertook to 
carry him, slung on a pole between them. 
This arrangement did not last long, as the 
ground was so uneven and the meat so 
heavy. As we had about two hours going 
and one hour daylight, we decided to cut 
off the hindquarters and light out. We 
reached a creek which Tom thought he 
knew, but it was so dark we had to leave 
the venison. We waded down the stream, 
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fortunately having a candle, which prob- 
ably saved us from breaking our legs or 
necks over the boulders or spending a night 
in the woods. As it was, Ikey took a plunge 
up to the armpits in a hole and I mentally 
congratulated myself that it was not my 
rifle that went battering against the rocks 
as he fell. I suppose some thought of pity 
or anxiety for Ikey did enter my brain, but 
I was afterwards rewarded in finding that 
it was my rifle he carried, it having been 
unwittingly exchanged in the dark when 
we took turns in packing the venison. 

At last we reached a falls about thirty 
feet, which Tom recognized. We clambered 
around them over some rocks, which oper- 
ation we did not relish repeating afterwards 
in daylight when we returned for the veni- 
son. We finally got to camp about three 
hours after dark, and soon had a special 
brew of coffee on the fire. The canned beef 


hash, beans and coffee soon wilted before 
the keen edge of a hunter’s appetite. Hunger 
being somewhat appeased, we regained our 
speech and vividly related to Pat and Casey 
our perilous adventure. 


Neither did we for- 


get to enlarge on the weight and beauty of 
the buck, which we could not pack out of 
the woods. 

Next day we all went in to bring out the 
meat and were glad to find it untouched 
by cougars or bobcats. On the way out we 
followed a ridge which Tom remarked 
looked like the one where he and Ikey had 
shot at the buck previously mentioned. Sure 
enough we came on the spot where the rifle 
practice took place, easily recognized by the 
emtpy shells lying around, and it was up to 
Tom and _ Ikey to figure out a 250-yard 
range. This they undertook to do right 
bravely, but the majority decided 200 was 
the best they could do, though they did not 
step it off. 

Next day found us on our way home, 
having had a most enjoyabe trip, even if 
our bag was not a heavy one. Tom and 
Pat proved themselves the jolliest of hosts. 
They couldn’t have treated us better if we 
hai been capitalists eager to invest in those 
homesteads of theirs on the shores of beau- 
tiful Cedar Lake. 

Everett, Wash. 


CEDAR LAKE, 


WASH. 
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A COLORADO SNOW BLOCKADE. 

ffice at Boreas Pass, Colo., as they appeared during a recent snow blockade. Boreas Pass lies 
line of the Colorado and Southern Railway, and at the highest point reached by the railway 
Bald Mountain Peaks in the back ground, so completely covered with snow that not even 
smooth surface of immaculate whiteness. These peaks rise to a height of 14,200 feet, or 53 
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graph station and post-o 


between Breckenridge and Como, on the 
is 11,480 feet in elevation. The photo shows 
a jagged piece of rock breaks through the 


feet above Pike's Peak. 
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WAS a hot July day 
in Arizona, and the 
little town of Tubac 
@ felt as if it was the 

central 
traction 


point of at- 

for the 
rays, the 
down 


sun’s 
heat 
from 


for 
came 
the 


cloudless 
sky, burned itself 
into the arid land, 
deeply penetrated 
the dusty 
and beat 
fierce 


roads, 
with a 
determination 

against the 
trying its very best to penetrate 
that tough mass of clay which equally re- 
sists the heat and the cold and forms the 
only refuge for human beings who have to 
live in such an earthly hell. 

The atmosphere simmered and quivered 
until the heat rays made one’s eyes sore 
with blinking, and to face the sun-parched 
street made one feel as if he was looking 
at a white-hot blast furnace. 

There was not much outdoor life in Tubac 
that day. All human beings took shelter 
within doors. The quickly moving lizards 
were the only things which showed any 
signs of life, and even they dove into the 
cracks as if to catch a few breaths in the 
cool of the adobe walls. 


adobe 


houses, 


The Mexicans were stretched out in their 
hammocks or in their ox-hide bunks, wisely 
enjoying the siesta of that sun-baked land, 
but the restless Americans loudly cursed 
the fates that had brought them to such a 
place, and in the true bird-of-freedom style 
tried to cool off by patronizing the “Inebri- 
ates’ Home” and the “Thirst Parlor,” the 
principal barrooms of the town, where they 
poured down their 


throats the national 


whiskey and the fiery mescal, while occa- 


WHICH WAS THE HEATHEN? 


DOCTOR 8. 


F. H. 


sionally they tempered their potations by a 
sip and a gurgle at the cool ollas of water- 
jugs which hung from the rafters at a con- 
venient height. 

The day before had been pay-day on the 
ranches and several parties of cowboys had 
ridden into town early in the morning be- 
fore sun-up, and in the first flush of their 
coming in charging groups down the street 
with a clatter of pony hoofs, a rattling vol- 
ley of pistol shots, and a chorus of whoops 
and yells, they had brought pleasant an- 
ticipations to the hearts of the citizens, and 
a prospect of trouble to the mind of the 
town marshal which led him to have an 
important engagement elsewhere. 

As the “red-eye” had flowed in generous 
profusion the cowboys had formed a steady 
patrol up and down the street from one 
saloon to the other, both of which places 
welcomed their dollars, and the smiling 
barkeeps encouraged their conviviai ten- 
dencies, but the degenerate Mexicans, as 
the fun and the frolic grew louder and 
louder, slunk away from the main street and 
crossed themselves as they heard the racket’ 
Every stray dog and cat, every patient plod- 
ding burro had been playfully roped, and all 
the various feats of cowboy skill had been 
exhibited, until now, in the extreme heat 
of the day, the streets were deserted, and 
it was pleasanter within the cool walls of 
the two saloons. Down the street astride of 
a burro, came a quiet, inoffensive, meek- 
eyed Celestial, probably on a voyage of 
investigation as to the possibility of a laun- 
dry location and in a moment of thought- 
lessness he stopped in front of the “Home 
for Inebriates.” 

A long-limbed, stalwart cowboy saw him 
from the front doorway, and with a yell 


he drew his gun and cracked the air over 
the Celestial’s head with its leaden spite. 
Out poured the boys ready for any possible 
the 


excitement, while occupants of the 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


“Thirst Parlor’ came rushing up the street, 
eager to share in any kind of a row, and 
about the badly-scared Celestial was a ring 
of wild-looking cowboys, each man with one 
or two revolvers in his hands _ cracking 
away “just to try and make the fellow’s 
queue stand on end.” 

Then the slogan of “No heathen Chinese 
in Tubac” was raised, and with wild yells 
and shots, the heathen was roped, dragged 
from his burro, and ordered to face a jury 
of good Americans. 

Loud were the cries, many the sugges- 
tions, but none of them seemed to meet the 
views of the crowd of drunken, half-mad- 
dened men until somebody cried out, “put 
him on a steer and fire him out of town.” 
A loud applauding assent was given, and in 
a few moments a _ wild-looking long-horn 
was found near the stock-yards, was roped 
and brought to the spot, and carefully held 
in place by many lariats, while the heathen 
was placed astraddle of him and securely 
tied. A cockleburr was placed under the 
steer’s tail “to keep him moving,” the lari- 
ats were thrown off, and the cowboys, now 
all mounted, charged down on the terrified 
animal with a yell, and the terrible race 
began. 


Off the steer plunged with his load, and 
away he tore out of the town and over the 
plain, bursting through the mesquite bushes 
and brushing up against the cruel cactus 
in a mad rush for freedom, and to try and 
rid himself of his strange rider. Close on 
his heels came the cowboys tearing along 
at the top of their speed, hooting and yell- 
ing, and firing their guns, all riding in a 
mighty column of dust, but well ahead of 
them on his horned, maddened steed was 
the Heathen Chinese, torn and bleeding, 
with death below him, in front of him and 
behind him. But, true to the strange, fatal- 
istic characteristics of his race, he never 
uttered a whimper nor a cry, and presently 
the steer took an awful leap into space over 
the edge of a rocky canon. The horsemen 
pulled up short on the brink, but there 
below them, stretched out on the rocks 
with both of their necks broken, and the 
life gone out of them, lay the “heathen” and 
the wild steer, while the crowd of cowboys 
on the rocks above were silent and looked 
at one another, and the silence seemed to 
say, “which was the heathen?” 

Cripple Creek, Colo. 


THE WILD GOAT OF SANTA CATALINA ISLAND, CALIF. 
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INDIAN AND AMERICAN GAME BUTCHERS SHOULD BE CHECKED. 


aan HE lassitude of our 
Federal Govern- 
ment with regard 
to its dealing with 


the annual Indian 

3h, game raids in our 
Western states is 

ona par with the 
dilatoriness 
> 


shown in taking 
up the proposition 

of national game 
It is difficult to fathom the 


preserves. 
reason for this evident lack of interest in 
preserving the last relics of some of the 
most characteristic animals of our coun- 
try and our history, unless it be that in 
protecting game there aren’t as many 
“plums” as in promulgating other meas- 


ures. The frailty of the state law as a 
means of properly protecting game is 
proverbial. Anyone who has ever hunted 
inthe game districts of Wyoming, Idaho, 
Colorado, California, or, in fact, any of 
the Western states, and who has also 
spent any time in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, knows that there is a vast 
difference between the laxity of the state 
law and the strictness of the national. 
The man who in a Western state would 
be permitted to kill a helpless deer out of 
season with immunity would not dare un- 
seal his gun in the Yellowstone National 
Park at the sight of a bear in his grub 
wagon. Politics and sentiment are the 
ruling troubles in the state. There is an 
unwritten law among the settlers in the 
game fields that they are entitled to their 
winter’s meat, and a case could be tried 
a hundred times against these men, 
without a conviction, because the justice 


of the peace is of the same opinion, 
and cannot be shaken from it. Politics 
often allows a governor to appoint 
a game commissioner is totally 
unfit for the work at hand, and if the 
man at the head of the department is un- 
reliable, how can the people expect his 
wardens to be otherwise? In Colorado 
we have a good game commissioner, 
while most of his wardens are reliable 
men, but they are handicapped in the en- 
forcement of the laws by the sentiment 
of the settlers. 

The Indian question, though, is one 
which cou!d be settled very quickly and 
effectually if the Indian agents were 
given strict orders from the Department 
of the Interior not to allow Indians off 
the reservation to hunt. These agents 
(or, at least, a number of them) are to 
blame for allowing the Indians to hunt 
off their respective reservation, and until 
the proper Government officials are 
brought to a full realization of the des- 
truction accomplished by this source we 
presume that we will be compelled to 
submit in silence and hope for better con- 
ditions in the future—a position hard to 
endure, when we see our game ruthlessly 
slaughtered by the thousands, and in 
many cases for the hides alone. 

Many of the Western states have this 
year elected new senators to Congress, 
and we hope that they will be prevailed 
upon to work for wider measures for the 
protection of our game-a relief which 
must, in order to bear full fruit, come 
through National legislation, coupled 
with a more strict enforcement of the 
state laws. 
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GOV. ROOSEVELT’S COLORADO LION HUNT. 


A PLEASANT MEETING SUMMARIZED. 


BY J. A. MCGUIRE. 


HEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT is not only 
a natural man of 
the people, and an 
unassuming,  hon- 
est, fearless and 
intrepid fighter 
for what he con- 
siders just, but he 
is as deep a lover 
of the hills and 
streams, and the 
and unconventional life of the fron- 
as Nimrod, Izaak Walton or “Ness- 
muk.” To meet Roosevelt as a sportsman 
is to meet him upon the foothold of man 
to man. There certainly never lived a 
more rigid follower of the ethics of true 
sportsmanship than he, and certainly none 
more inclined to cast off conventional man- 
ners and social dignity while in the hills. 
Like my brethren of Colorado, I. had 


free 
tier 


learned during the past fall of his intended 
trip to Colorado with pleasure and pride. 
I concluded immediately that he would get 
his share of game, and get it in the or- 
dinary way, for he has killed lots of big 
game before, including animals 


requiring 
more prowess and skill than mountain 
lions. But, no sooner did our vice-presi- 
dent-elect invade the borders of our 
game fields than there was’ immedi- 


ately set a-going the grandest pyrotechnic 
display of camp lies imaginable. Report- 
ers were hurried to Meeker, while others 
ventured as far into the borders of Coyote 
Basin as their time permitted, only to re 
turn to Meeker and concoct such an ag- 
glomerated mess of missfit stories as was 
never before heralded to an American pub- 
lic. This feature of the hunt was certainly 
no credit to Colorado. 

The governor’s trip was a success from 
start to finish. He killed twelve lions and 
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READY TO START. 


GOV. ROOSEVELT AND PARTY PREPARING TO START FROM THE MEEKER HOTEL FOR THE 
KEYSTONE RANCH, THEIR FIRST HUNTING GROUNDS. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 
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THE START FROM MEEKER. 


GOV. ROOSEVELT IN CENTER. JOHN GOFF AT THE HOTEL READY TO MOUNT. 


five lynx during the five weeks that he 
was hunting, a record certainly to be proud 
of. Everything possible conducive to his 
comfort and pleasure was done, and hos- 
pitality was lavished on him as profusely 
by the residents of the towns and cities 
of the state through which he passed as 
by the ranchmen and farmers of Routt and 
Rio Blanco counties. He had what I con- 


PHOTO BY JOHN B. GOFF. 


sider the best guide in this country, a man 
with whom I have hunted over the deer 
and elk country of the White River—a 
sportsman from the soles of his feet to the 
crown of his head, and a man who has 
probably had more experience hunting big 
game than any other in America—John B. 
Goff of Meeker, Colo. 

Governor Roosevelt arrived in Colorado 


ONE OF THE LIONS TREED. 


FROM PHOTO TAKEN IN 1690 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN HUNTING COSTUME, 
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PHOTO BY JOHN B. GOFF. 


WILDCAT TREED-—KILLED BY GOV. ROOSEVELT. 


Springs on January 10, where he was met 


by P. B. Stewart and Dr. Webb, who ac- 
companied him to Meeker, going by rail to 
Rifle, and thence forty-five miles by stage 
to Meeker. Here they were met on the 
12th by John B. Goff, the guide, and were 
immediately piloted to the Keystone 
Ranch, twenty-seven miles from Meeker, 
where they remained a great deal of the 
Dr. Webb and Mr. Stewart returned 
home after a stay of three weeks, but Mr. 
Roosevelt remained with roff, changing 
the location of their hunting grounds from 
ranch to ranch, according to the advan- 
tages offered, until February 15. Then 
returned to Meeker, where the gov- 
‘rnor took the stage to Rifle and the train 
from there to Colorado Springs, arriving 
it the latter point on February 18. On the 
morning of the 18th he was accompanied 
by a coterie of Colorado Springs sports- 
men on a coyote hunt, on which thirty-five 
niles were covered, but without success, 
ilthough three coyotes and a wolf were 
ighted. On the morning of the 19th they 
‘rose early and started in quest of the 
ame game, taking their lunches and _ in- 
‘ending this time to remain all day if it 


time. 


they 


were necessary in order to “hang a hide.” 
But, although they did not return to the 
Springs until 4 p. m. on the 19th, after cov- 
ering over forty miles on horseback, they 
were unable to reverse the luck of the pre- 
vious day. The governor departed on a 
special at 6:45 on the same evening over 
the Colorado & Southern railway, to Den- 
ver, from which point he left direct for 
his home at Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y. 

I was one of the few who were fortunate 
enough to meet Governor Roosevelt while 
in Colorado. When he boarded his “spe- 
cial” at Colorado Springs on the evening 
of his deparature I mounted the platform, 
pulled out a card, asked for “a five-minute 
talk,” handed the card to the porter, and 
was pleased when the latter returned with a 
pleasant “Come right in, sah.” I was agree- 
ably surprised to learn on meeting Mr. 
Roosevelt that an introduction 
the question. He grasped my hand warm- 
ly, insisted on my sitting dowa and visit- 
ing with him, and remarked immediately 
in the language and tone known to all 
sportsmen: “Mr. McGuire, I do not want 
you to be formal with me, I won't have it. 
I have read and admired your magazine 


was out of 
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for a long time. 
say that it was one of the most pleasant 


In fact, I can heartily 


companions I had on my hunt. For, you 
know, there are lots of dull days, as well 
as exciting ones, on a trip into the hills, 
and I like to read sportsman literature at 
such times. I particularly enjoyed your 
article on Dall De Weese in your January 
number, and I want to say right here that 
he is a man after my own heart—a typical 
sportsman and an ideal hunter. One of 
my keenest regrets on leaving Colorado is 
to go away without having had the pleas- 
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WHOSE GUEST GOV. ROOSEVELT WAS WHILEIN 
COLORADO. 
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ure of becoming personally acquainted 
with him.” 


At this point I pulled from my pocket 
a note-book, but his hand went up like a 
flash and he said: “Please do not make 
this a formal interview. I detest them 
and would rather talk to you as one sports- 
man to another.” 

I assured him that the honor was ap- 
preciated, and said that my reason for be- 
ing brief was a fear of keeping him from 
retiring early, as I knew he was very tired 
after his long hunt; but as this seemed no 
obstacle we settled down to a good old- 
fashioned talk that was only interrupted 
by the noise of the train or the balancing 
motion necessary to get an equilibrium as 
the coach sped around the curves at a rate 
of sixty miles an hour. 

During the train ride to Denver we 
talked of many things connected with the 
hunt; of arms and ammunition, of the dar- 
ing and gentlemanly demeanor of John 
Goff, the guide, of the kindness of the Colo- 
rado people, of the greatness of the state 
as a game and scenic country and many 
other things. During our chat he pulled 
down his rifle, took it from its leather case, 
and showed it to me with evident pride. 
It was a 30:30 Winchester, with heavy 
stock and open sights. -“I have given the 
gun much usage,” he said, and it looked it, 
for aside from the general appearance of 
having had much handling, it had four or 
five teeth imprints in the’ stock, large 
enough to place a pea in, made by a lion 
which showed fight when the governor 
went to stab it with a knife. “It is a good 
gun,” he remarked, “and I believe the 30:30 
is plenty big and powerful enough to use 
on all the ordinary big game.” He entered 
into the caliber question with much earn- 
estness, the above being his conclusions. 

I received a fund of information from 
yovernor Roosevelt on that ride, and while 
I did not “take notes.” yet I will attempt 
to epitomize some of the information in as 
brief a form as possible, believing that it 
will be of interest to the readers of Out- 
Life: 

Governor Roosevelt has been fond of 
hunting and of the life of the frontier ever 
since his youth. He has written many in- 
teresting books on outdoor life, including 
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JOHN GOFF, GOV. ROOSEVELT'S GUIDE. 


“Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” and “The 
Wilderness Hunter.” 

Big game hunting is his favorite sport, 
and bear and lion hunting he especially de- 
lights in. He has killed many bear, lions, 
wolves, coyotes, bobcats, etc., as well as 
antelope, black and white-tailed deer, elk, 
sheep, white goats and, in fact, all the 
game indigeuous to the temperate zones. 
He has hunted in all the Western game 
fields, but never in Colorado before. 

He always dresses in a buckskin suit 
while in the hills, and is one of the great- 
est admirers of good horseflesh in the coun- 


try. He knows how to ride, too, as well 
as any cowboy of the plains, and has the 
endurance of one who is in the saddle 
every day. 


All his game on his last hunt was 
weighed with a steelyards when killed. 
One lion weighed 227 pounds, another 164 
and another 160. These were the three 
largest killed. The skins of all the game 
killed will be mounted in the best of shape 
for Governor Roosevelt’s den. 

Governor Roosevelt is one of the most 
congenial, whole-souled men _ imaginable, 
and he makes one feel at home in his pres- 
ence immediately. He dislikes formality, 
and loves earnestness and sincerity. His 
grasp is that of a warm-hearted  sports- 
man, and his conversation and manner un- 
usually friendly and pleasant. Our meet- 
ing afforded me one of the most delight- 
ful pleasures of my life. 

Believing that a personal letter received 
immediately after the hunt from John B. 
Goff, Governor Roosevelt’s guide, may be 
of much interest to the readers of Outdoor 
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PH 10 BY JOHN B. GOFF 


VERY WELL 


Life, I take 
herewith: 


the liberty of appending it 

Meeker, 

Mr. J. A. McGuire, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear 

left 

the 


Colo., Feb. 
Editor 


15, 
Outdoor 


1901. 
Life, 
Sir.—Governor Roosevelt has just 
Meeker, having come in with me from 
hunting grounds to-day. I he 
has had the enjoyable hunt of his 
life, and I certainly shared in the pleasure. 
I am sending to-day 


believe 
most 
you 


snap- 


SATISFIED. 


shots taken on the hunt, and a little later 
will send you some more, also an article 
for publication, giving a full account of the 
trip. 
xyovernor Roosevelt killed twelve lions 
and five lynx on the trip. Four of the lions 
he stabbed with his knife while the dogs 
were holding them. Some of the newspa- 
per people much excited such 
“daring They to think this 
a favorite form of sport, but it is only done 


seem 
feats.” 
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PHOTO BY JOHN B. GOFF 


FINISHING A LION. 
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PHOTO BY JOHN &. 


A GOOD LION AND SOME OF THE DOGS THAT CONVERTED HIM. 


as the best practical method of quickly 
dispatching the animals, as it would 
be dangerous to shoot a lion while down 
and surrounded by half a dozen dogs, as 
one or more of the latter might be killed. 
Of course the animals are shot when pos- 
sible, but often they jump from a tree and 


are surrounded by the dogs so quickly that 
it is hard to get in a shot. 

One of the lions killed was the largest 
ever killed in this country, measuring eight 


PHOTO BY GOFF. 


feet in length and weighing 227 pounds. 
One of the photos sent shows him stretched 
on the ground. 

On the arrival of the governor and party 
in Meeker on January 12, we started for 
the Keystone Ranch, where we hunted 
some weeks. The foreman of this ranch, 
William Wilson, treated us with every 
courtesy and kindness. From there we 
went to the Mathes ranch, where we stayed 
two weeks and got three lions. Bob Clar- 


THE LARGEST LION KILLED—-WEIGHT 227 LBS.; LENGTH 8 FEET. 
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THE JUDGE AND HIS FAMILY. 


ence and Zack Mathes have fine ranches, 
and showed us what true hospitality is. 

From the Mathes ranch we went to 
Judge Foreman’s ranch, and spent a few 
pleasant nights with the kind and agree 
able judge and his son, who soon made us 
feel perfectly at home. 

Governor Roosevelt took the measure- 
ments and weights of all the game killed 
on the trip. He has some of the finest 


specimens of mountain lion ever seen in 
any country. 

I will say in conclusion that I have 
hunted with a great many sportsmen, but 
found Governor Roosevelt one of the most 
thorough hunters and courageous sports- 
men I have ever had the pleasure of hunt- 
ing with. The five weeks I was with him 
was one long period of delights and pleas- 
ures. Very truly yours, JNo. B. GOFF. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY .... 


PHOTOGRAPHING ANIMALS. 


BY HUGO ERICHSEN, M. D. 


(ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR.) 


URIOUSLY enough an animal 

happened to be the first object I 

ever photographed. I had what 

I termed a “French” mastiff (he 

was not a thoroughbred) at the 

time I acquired my first camera. 

Generally tyros in photography 

begin by “taking” the baby of 

the household. In want of a 

baby I started in with the dog. 

As the accompanying illustra- 

tion shows I was rather inexpe- 

rienced in the matters pertaining 

to the art science to which I have 

since become so devoted and a 

monstrosity was the natural re- 

sult. And yet—few photographs have given me greater pleasure. What is compar- 
able to that ineffable joy the novice experiences on seeing his first photographic 
image develop as if by magic, under his spell-bound gaze, in the ruby light of the 
dark-room. As animals are not stationary—unless stuffed—a very rapid rectilinear 
lens (of not too short a focus) is required in photographing them, as well as fast 
plates. The attempt to “take” them by means of a hand-camera generally results in 
failure, unless the apparatus is of the fixed focus variety. But even in the latter 
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instance, it will require considerable 
dodging and strategy to obtain a fair 
view of the beast. I use this term be- 
cause I am fully aware of its popularity 
with the poor photographer before he 
gets through. Animal photography, 
may, upon occasions, tax the patience of 
a Job. 

It is a much better plan to photograph 
animals with the aid of a tripod camera 
than to chase around with a hand camera 
in a vain endeavor to catch the dog or 
cat or whatever it may be, in a good posi- 
tion and to snap the shutter at the propi- 
tious moment. By a tripod camera I do 
not necessarily mean a view camera, but 
any photographic apparatus in a fixed 
position. I shall take it for granted that 
the animal is to be photographed out-of- 
doors. In the house there is seldom suf- 
ficient light for the purpose. 


If possible, the proper background 
should be selected, in accordance with 
the color of the animal to be photo- 
graphed. It would be a mistake to at- 
tempt to “take” a lot of geese with a light 
background or a black cat posed against 
a house thatis darkincolor. There must 
be a contrast in order to produce satis- 
factory results. If the background is 
not what it should be, a suitable one 
should be improvised; of course, what 
is true of backgrounds also holds good 
of foregrounds. 


PRINCE 
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FEEDING THE BEARS. 
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Animals of a light colorare more easily 
photographed than those of a darker hue. 

It is a good plan to select a certain spot 
upon which the animal is to be posed and 
to focus sharply upon that spot by plac- 
inganewspaperupontheground. When 
the camera is in readiness, some incon- 
spicuous object takes the place of the 
newspaper and then the animal is posed 
by another person, with which it is fami- 
liar, while the photographer patiently 
waits for the right moment to snap the 
shutter. Of course such exposures as al- 
ready explained must be instantaneous. 

When a horse is the object to be photo- 
graphed, the same tactics should be pur- 
sued, with a slightexception. Instead of 
focussing on the newspaper, it is better to 


focus on the horse direct and to assure, 


oneself that the plate covers the whole 
object. It is distressing to find that one 
has photographed a horse without a tail 
or minusa partofthenose! The position 


of the horse on the foreground is then 
marked in some way, whereupon the 
animal, almost, always inclined to be 
restless, may be led about the courtyard 
until the exposure is made. 

One of the prettiest animal pictures 
imaginable is that of a white swan swim- 
ming majestically upon some body of 
water. In “taking” such a view care 
should be taken not to place the camera 
too high or else the picture will appear 
as though seen from an angle of forty- 
five degrees and the swan looks as if he 
had been taken from some other photo- 
graph and pasied upon another view. 
In other words, the photograph would 
not appear natiral. 

Sometimes in the finished negative 
there is too great a contrast between the 
shadows and the other part of the view, 
in which case the former must be toned 
down by retouching. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


LORD BUTE. 
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MAKING SILHOUETTES. 

HE making of silhouettes is a most 

interesting pastime, and the follow- 
ing is a description of the method used 
ata recent meeting of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Camera Club, which was practi- 
cally demonstrated by the author, writes 
A. S. Forbes in Photo Era. 

The club has recently moved into new 
quarters, and the general interest exhib- 
ited by the guests was most gratifying 
to the members. The writer had ar- 
ranged a long dark tunnel, about 7x7x20 
feet in size, and completely covered with 
non-reflecting black paper, so as to pre- 
vent stray light from entering the cam- 
era. 

Across the end of the tunnel was placed 
a large white screen (about 8x10 feet in 
size). It was placed in an oblique posi- 
tion with the one side resting firmly 
against the end of the dark tunnel; while 
the light fron an arc lamp of 6,000 candle 
power. was thrown upon the white screen, 
from a position without the tunnel. 

The camera was placed at the oppo- 
site end of the dark tunnel, and the sub- 
ject posed midway between the camera 
and the screen. 

Of course, it is obvious to all photo- 
graphers that the real object photo- 
graphed is the white screen, but when 
anyone poses in front of the camera upon 
such an occasion they become a purely 
black object upon the white background, 
or in other words a silhouette. 

Double-coated or non-halation plates 
were used, and snap-shots taken with a 
wide open aperture. 

The silhouettes were a great success, 
and the club members enjoyed the novel 
entertainment. Although the camera 
was busy all the evening, many were dis- 
appointed in not getting their silhouette 
for a pleasing souvenir. 


STRONG SOLUTIONS. 

These are made only very slowly by 
simply putting the salt in the required 
amount of water and allowing it to dis- 
solve spontaneously. The solution of a 
solid in a liquid is almost always denser 
than the liquid itself, and the strong so- 
lution consequently surrounds the solid, 
and prevents fresh liquid getting at it. 
So the mixture should be frequently 


shaken. Finely powdering the solid i- 
a great aid to its solution, and the fine: 
the powder the more quickly will it dis 
solve. Nearly all substances dissolv: 
faster in warm water than in cold, but 
many chemicals, as bi-carbonate of soda 
and potassium metabisulphite, cannot 
be heated without breaking up. A wa 
ter-free salt usually dissolves faster than 
crystals of the same salt, as for instance, 
sodium sulphite or carbonate. These 
water-free salts liberate heat on solution 
and hence by warming the liquid, facili- 
tate the powers of dissolving. 
{Photo Chronik, 1900, 566.] 


CAMERA NOTES. 

Miss Dorothea Klumpke, the lady as- 
tronomer of Paris, by an ingenious de- 
vice succeeded in obtaining some splen- 
did photographs of the Leonids in their 
flight. By making a balloon ascent she 
was enabled to get above the fogs and 
clouds that obscured the view to photo- 
graphers on terra firma. Leaving no- 
thing to chance, Miss Klumpke made 
several trial ascents before the memora- 
ble night, and on the night in question 
took her star-photograph at an altitude 
of 6,000 feet above the earth’s surface. 
The head of the Paris observatory heart- 
ily congratulated the girl Galileo on her 
brilliant achievement. 


Prof. R. W. Wood of Madison, Wis., has 
demonstrated by photographs that what 
is known as the “flash spectrum,” occur- 
ing at the moment of a total eclipse of 
the sun, is caused by refraction of the 
sun’s rays, and not by vapor in the sun's 
atmospbere, which has been generally 
accepted as the cause. The suggestion 
which he had turned to account was 
made bya Holland scientist. The photo- 
graphs and the details of the experi- 
ments will be sent to the Royal society 
at London. 


“The last laundry I patronized is the 
worst I've tried yet,” remarked Hampson 
to his next door neighbor. “I’ve sent ’em 
six collars, and all I got back was the 
buttonholes.” 


Photographer—Look pleasant. 
a little. 

Subject (sotto voice)—I can’t old man, 
unless you remove my mother-in-law. 


Smile 


— 


PHOTO BY F. M. BRADDOCK, STOCKTON, CAL. 
INTERIOR SUTTER S FORT. 


Winner of First Prize in Outdoor Life’s Photographic Competition for March. 
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TRIUMPHS IN PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


Vast as have been the developments of 
photographic art in the last quarter of 


the century, we are just on the threshold 
of the possibilities which invite research 
and industry in that direction, writes L. 
L. Curran in St Louis Photographer. 
Color photography, of course, is the 
leading factor. Already we have several 
methods in a more or less perfected state 
of progress. To make a picture that 
shall be asa mirror held up to nature is 
the great desideratum. 

It will not be many years before the 
album will disappear entirely, and in its 
place will come the color-photographic 
transparencies seen stereoptically, giv- 
ing the exact presence of the subject in 
every detail of coloras wellasform. The 
very best of the present monochrome 
photographs will be as antiquated as 
the old-fashioned daguerrotype is to- 
day. 

In color photography science will find 
a grand ally—in medicine, geology and 
all branches of agriculture, botany, for- 
estry,etc. In art it will exert a more po- 
tent influence still, enabling the best 
masters of the world to be reproduced 
with infinite exactness, and installed in 
every household. When color photo- 
graphy is combined with motion pic- 
tures, the results are bound to be of pro- 
found educational value. 

The systematic mapping of the solar 
system begun in the nineteenth century 
will be brought to perfection in the twen- 
tieth, and be so accurate and valuable, 
that the researches and predictions con- 
cerning the motion of the planets will 
doubtless change in many details. our 
conceptions of the universe. -Nebulze 
forming distant worlds, comets wander- 
ing through illimitable space, variable 
stars and meteoric showers, as well as 
eclipses, will be accurately caught in 
their interesting phases. 

And as the camera will exert such an 
influence upon the study of the infinitely 
great,so will it also bear with tremendous 
advantage upon the infinitely small in 
micro-photography,revealing the growth 
of life cells in plants and anjmals, de- 
tecting bacteria, and solving many prob- 
lems of biology hitherto feebly deduced. 


And as the camera will be at home in the 
infinite heavens, so will it be at the bot- 
tom of the sea, some success in that di- 
rection already proving the vast possi- 
bilities of submarine photography in the 
study of the deep sea fish and flora, and 
the mysterious conditions under which 
they survive. 


OUR MONTHLY COMPETITIONS, 
(See Illustration in this department.) 


The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions for 1901, up to and includ- 
ing the month of June, is as follows: 


April—Landscape with Figures. 
May—Night Scenes (not flashlights). 
June—Architecture. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, buteach exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached toit a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The May coupon: may be found on 
lastreading page of thisissue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 


‘the competitor sending them, made from 


original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible’‘for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm: support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 

Blue-prints should not be sent in for 


competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 
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CHAMPION LADIES’ CATCH. 


The above cut shows the largest tuna ever taken at Santa Catalina Island, Calif., by alady, as also 
a good photograph of the captor. The catch was made during the past year. 
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**Outdoor Life’ isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
of every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


Offices 616-617 Charles Block. 


J. A. MCGUIRE, 
Editor 


J. A. RICKER, 


Manager. 


Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinu 
ances must be in hand not later than the rsth of the month 
preceding date of issue, in order to insure attention 


MARLIN SUES “RECREATION " 


The freedom of the press is one of the 
vaunted laurels in the wreath of Ameri- 
can liberty. It is a cherished factor that 
has contributed to hundreds of American 
reforms which otherwise would now be 
lying dormont; but, while this is true, 
yet there should be, and are, limits be- 
yond which the press cannot go in this 
respect without endangering the good 
name which this branch of our business 
institutions now enjoys. In fact, a fear- 
less, independent, conscientious, honest 
editor is a man to be worshipped in com- 
parison with the groveling assassin inthe 
dark in the form of the journalistic black- 
mailer. The venomoussting ofthe latter 
is worse than that of the rattlesnake, for 
the snake sounds his note of warning and 
thereby offers a good clue to his where- 
abouts, but the backbiter in print always 
tries to cover up both himself and his 
identity by assuming an alias or fictitious 
name in order to accomplish his designs. 

That such a nefarious practice as black- 
mailing may never become fastened onthe 
American sportsman press is a consum.- 
mation to bedevoutly prayed for. “Sports- 


man journalism!”—ah! the very words 


suggest cleanliness, honesty, manliness 
and bravery. It would certainly be a 
sacrilege upon the name sportsman to 
conduct a publication linked with that 
word that was not clean, dignified and 
irreproachable in tone, character and 
policy. 

We are, however, brought face to face 
with a crisis that awaits the present good 
name of journalism if such practices are 
continued as those from which Harry 
Marlin, of the Marlin Fire Arms Co., seeks 
to find relief through the courts. For 
years he carried an advertisement in an 
Eastern sportsman’s magazine, buta year 
or so ago decided to withdraw it on ac- 
count of exhorbitant rates. Previous to 
his withdrawal this magazine continued 
to publish friendly letters praising the 
merits of the Marlin rifle, but no sooner 
did his “ad” cease to appear than the 
friendship turned to irony anda scathing 
fire of false criticism appeared each 
month, where before all had been calm. 
ness and serenity. In other words, the 
“correspondents” of this magazine all 
suddenly commenced dipping their pens 
in iron instead of ink, and Harry Marlin 
and his guns got particular blazes. 

Mr. Marlin is very modest in his de- 
mands, only asking that the publisher be 
enjoined from publishing any matter 
falsely attacking, misrepresenting or de- 
preciating the Marlin rifle, or to continue 
to carry out his illegal scheme to force 
Mr. Marlin to again advertise in his 
magazine. 

The following letter is one of many that 
have been received by the Marlin com. 
pany from tbe publisher in question, and 
shows the smooth methods employed to 
get business: 

July 2, 1897. 
MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn.: 

Dear Sirs:—I hand you herewith proof 
of a bear story which I trust willinterest 
you. I should be glad to state in the 
blank space in the note that the rifle 
used was a 30-30 Marlin or whatever gun 
you might prefer to have mentioned. 

This isa great scheme. You can read. 
ily understand that every big game 
hunter in the U.S. and Canada, who gets 
hold ot a copy of “Recreation” contain 
ing this competition, is going tosit down 
and use gray matter in trying to locate 
the shots. He will tear out the leaf as 
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directed, inark his shots and send them 
in. Many ot these chaps willcall in their 
trends and companions to consult over 
itand all these will, in turn, take a shy 
at oid Ephraim. lhese questions will 
appeal to scientists as weil as to mere 
hunters. lL know at least 25 of the most 
prominent surgeons in the U.S. who are 
readers of “ Recreation,” who will take 
up this question and handle it with a 
yreat deal of interest. Many of the peo- 
ple who reply to this puzzle will write 
articles On it that will be ot such interest 
that I shall publish them, either in my 
Gun Department or in the Game Fiéld 
Department. lLhen for nonths after the 
competition has closed and the answers 
sent, the contestants will quarrel with 
each other, through the columns of 
“Recreation,” as to where the shots could 
have been iocated and as to the possible 
or probable result of each shot. 

Now, my proposition to you is to set 
an ad. of your new rifleinthe lower right 
hand quarter of this page and thus keep 
these tellows looking down the muzzle 
of this rifle all the time that this compe- 
tition is going on, and while they are 
discussing the problem and passing the 
book around from one to another. 

| should of course, want this to be in 
addition to the two pages you are run- 
ning,and I consider the space and the 
lugging in of your gun into the state- 
ment of the case, as I have suggested, 
worth $100.00. I should not expect cash 
for this, but should like to have you 
credit me the amount on gun account. 

This is an opportunity that an adver- 
tiser would not get oncein10 years. You 
are the first gun house to whom I have 
made the proposition. I think Winches- 
ter or Savage would jump at it, but 
frankly and candidly you are my best 
customers, and I give you the first shy 
at it. 

The ad. is to be printed on page VIII 
and if you accept the proposition and 
send copy and cuts at once, I can get it 
into the August number. Unless I 
get the matter closed at once, it will have 
to go over to September. 


Awaiting your kind reply, lam, 
Yours truly, 
G. O. SHIELDS, 
Editor and Manager. 


It is hard to believe that such duplicity 
would be used in a magazine for sports- 
men, but it is no worse than the scheme 
of sending large quantities of 2-cent 
stamps to friends and asking them to 
write to advertisers mentioning the pub- 
lication. An example should be made of 
such schemers? as would rid the country 
of them and their work. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


TAKE YOUR PEN IN HAND. 

Our readers are hereby reminded that 
we want, more than ever now, un- 
der the new plan of enlargement, your 
account of trips, stories of hunting 
experiences, narrations of travel and 
adventure, and if accompanied by ap- 
propriate photos, the matter will be 
all the more acceptable. Place your 
price on the wild game photos sent, 
and if used, we shall be glad to pay for 
them. Our aim is to publish the most 
interesting and up-to-date sportsman’s 
magazine in America, and the help of 
our friends and readers will do more to- 
ward this end than all the pushing we 
can indulge in ourselves. 

Remember, in sending manuscript, 
that we reverse the rules of many pub- 
lications by considering all matter, first, 
as to its reliability and authenticity, 
second, its general interest, and third jts 
literary merit. Believing that the expe- 
rience of the Western hunters and shoot- 
ers should be placed before the “ flowery 
language” of the literateur, we have 
placed that first in the order of, merit 
when considering articles for publi- 
cation. 

Send in your stories, therefore, brother 
sportsmen, and if you happen to fail in 
the art of elaborate expression, but pos- 
sess the essential of veracity and experi- 
ence, then, indeed is your matter doubly 
acceptable. 

George D. B. Bonbright, of Colorado 
Springs, in the Inter-State shoot at New 
York on January 8, killed his twenty live 
birds, and received the congratulations of 
the big guns in attendance at the shoot. 
Of the sixteen shooters who faced the 
traps he alone made a perfect score, which 
enabled him to carry off the lion’s share 
of the sweepstakes. 


An indoor amusement that is growing 
among amateur photographers is that of 
throwing amateur photographs on a screen 
by means of the stereopticon. With the 
return of the season for indoor work, the 
possessor of a serviceable magic-lantern 
can look forward to a great deal of enjoy- 
ment in preparing slides from his negatives, 
and in holding exhibitions to which his 
friends can be invited. 
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are placed in the hatchery troughs. 


be in the course of fifteen or thirty minutes, 


xt be disturbed until they are loose, which will 
time impregnation takes place and as soon as possible thereafter they 


IN THE GAME FIELD. 


COMMISSIONER JOHNSON’S REPORT. 


State Game and Fish Commissioner 
Johnson of Colorado has issued his biennial 
report, which is a very interesting docu- 
ment. It contains many suggestions which 
are worthy of deep thought, and which will 
be read with interest by every sportsman 
receiving a copy of the book in question. 
Mr. Johnson blames the Department of the 
Interior for much of the deer slaughter by 
Indians, but even in the face of the lethargy 
of the latter department, he says these raids 
could be effectually stopped if enough 
money were at the disposal of the game 
commissioner to keep enough wardens in 
the game fields during the time of these 
annual visits. 

We have made a few extracts from Mr. 
Johnson’s report which will be read with 
interest by our Colorado readers more es- 
pecially: 

“The greatest barrier in the way of a 
strict enforcement of the game taw, at the 
same time the greatest obstacle in the way 
of preserving our big game, lies in the 
yearly hunting excursions of the Uintah, 
Uncompahgre and White River Ute Indian 
tribes into our state from their reserva- 
tions in Utah. The slaughter of game by 
this agency is appalling, and if measures 
are not instituted to force the federal au- 
thorities to prevent these annual expedi- 
tions, the extermination of our game is a 
matter of a few years only. From all infor- 
mation which can be gathered on the sub- 
ject, I am forced to believe that these raids 
are permitted each season by the authori- 
ties in charge of the agency, in order to al- 
low the Indians to procure what meat and 
hides they may require. It certainly seems 
obvious that rations are not issued during 
the time of the hunt, and, judging from the 
quantity of meat reported to be carried out 
by them each season, as a result of the 
hunt, the customary rations are not issued 
for some time thereafter. * * * * * 

“T am satisfied that since the going into 


effect of the new law making it a peniten- 
tiary offense to kill or attempt to kill buf- 
falo, no violations of the law in this re- 
spect have occurred. There are at present 
twenty-one buffalo in the range of moun- 
tains between Egeria Park and Middle 
Park. These have been seen a number of 
times during the past two years. In Lost 
Park there are nine buffalo and two calves. 

“Antelope are holding their own. Investi- 
gation has satisfied me that they are quite 
as plentiful as at any time within the past 
few years. * * * * * 

“The law forbidding the killing of moun- 
tain sheep should be continued. The slow 
increase of these highly prized animals 
makes it necessary that they be protected 
for some years to come.” * * * * * 


GAME IN WYOMING. 


Elk, Wyo., Feb. 1, ’01. 

The past season has been a very success- 
ful one in this state for Eastern hunters, 
for from the beginning of the open season 
we have enjoyed good weather for hunting 
large game. Fine elk heads were quite com- 
mon, and a large number of these trophies 
were secured. 

Mountain lions have been quite plentiful, 
one party alone from New York getting 
nine. Fishing has been excellent, especial- 
ly in Jackson’s Lake and the _ nearby 
streams. One trout weighing eleven pounds 
was taken from the lake, while eight and 
nine pounders have been quite common. 

Deer are on the increase; so are moun- 
tain sheep. Antelope, however, are decreas- 
ing very fast. Bird shooting has been ex- 
cellent. Elk are wintering well so far. 
The snow is about thirty inches deep on the 
level with no crust. 

The laws in regard to game are being ob- 
served fairly well, but no thanks are due 
the state game warden. The least said 
about the administration of the latter the 
better. S. 


OUTDOOR LIFt. 


AN ALBINO DUCK. 


Albino freaks are found in nearly all the 
species of animal nature, and while the ob- 
server may say, “Well, that’s the first al- 
bino deer, bear, bird,” or whatever it may 
be, yet there are many others who can prob- 
ably testify to having seen at least one 
other. The accompanying cut shows about 
as beautiful a specimen of albino wild duck 
as we have ever seen—in fact we remem- 
ber of having seen but two other wild white 
ducks. R. R. Wright, Jr., of Denver, killed 
an albino teal a couple of years ago near 
Ogalalla, Neb., while a white wild duck was 
also taken in Southern Colorado several 
years ago by a Nebraska sportsman. The 
accompanying photo was given to us by 
Mr. E. L. Bostwick of Denver, who received 
it from Mr. Charles H. Linck of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, with the following letter: 

Salt Lake City, U., Jan. 14, 1900. 
Mr. E. L. Bostwick, Denver, Colo. 

My Dear Ed.: I send to you to-day by 
mail a picture of a pure white wild duck 
which I have had mounted. This is the 
bird killed by Jim Knudson, of Brigham, 
Utah. In my opinion it is of the gray 
widgeon family. It corresponds nearer with 


this bird than any other, having orange 
bill and and the same narrow and 
straight bill which these birds have. It is 
also of the same size. This is the second 
white bird killed at the mouth of Bear Riv- 
er in two years, both ‘being killed by 
“Lucky Jim.” Show this to the Outdoor 
Life people and see what they have to say 
about it. Will Person of Denver saw the 
bird when he was here and can give you 
any other points about it. 


legs 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

An Outdoor Life Admirer, Butte, Mont.— 
Does the number of prongs on an elk indi- 
cate their age, or in what way can it be 
ascertained ? 

Answer—No, the number of prongs do 
not tell the a deer or elk, but it 
often forms a basis for judging of the age 
of these animals. 


age of 


A SUBJECT FOR THE GAME WARDEN. 
Grme Warden—Here, you! Don’t you 

know you're hunting out of season? 
Cholly—Oh, thank you so much! I was 

wondering why I couldn’t find anything. 


A WHITE WILD DUCK. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


DO ANTELOPE SHED THEIR HORNS? 


I noticed in your February issue, in the 
“Queries and Answers” department, a ques- 
tion by Mr. David Edwards, entiteld, ‘Do 
the antelope shed their horns? which inter- 
ested me. In answer will say that I have 
captured and had in captivity nealy all 
kinds of wild game that is indigenous to 
the Rocky Mountains, including, of course, 
the antelope, for the purpose of studying 
their nature, disposition and habits, and I 
find that they certainly do shed their horns. 
Enclosed find picture which is self-explan- 


atory, mounted by me, and which is now 
in the possession of O. D. Bell, of Markct 
Lake, Ida. A few years ago I killed a large 
buck antelope in October and walked up to 
dress him and could hardly believe my 
eyes. There laid the buck with a pair of 
short, straight and slender black, ivory- 
tipped horns with white hair on them. The 
buck had shed his horns in falling. I have 
also seen antelope with one long and one 
short horn late in October. 


FRED W. RISING. 
St. Anthony, Ida. 


AFRICA A GAME PRESERVE. 


An act of great importance to all those 
who are interested in preserving from exter- 
mination all wild animals of the world was 
recently taken by representatives of the 
various European powers that control ter- 
ritory in Africa, by which the larger por- 
tion of that continent becomes, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a vast game preserve. 

All game, both great and small, is in dan- 
ger of disappearing before the persistence 
of sportsmen and of the gatherers of hides 
and ivory. 

Africa is still rich in animals, birds and 
fishes, and by placing certain restrictions 
upon their destruction may species that 
would otherwise be exterminated may be 
fostered and perpetuated. 

In London a convention was signed by 
the diplomatic representatives of Great 
Britain, Germany, Spain, Belgium, France, 
Italy and Portugal for the protection of the 
wild animals, birds and fishes of Africa, 
which convention, after being ratified by 
the powers, is to remain in force for fif- 
teen years. By thus acting in concert the 
European nations who are most interested 
in Africa, through their extensive colonial 
possessions, have formed themselves into a 
powerful game protective association, with 
jurisdiction over the most extensive game 
preserve in the world. 

The area over which the provisions of the 
convention are to apply includes all that 
portion of the Dark Continent extending 
from the 20th parallel of north latitude to 
the southern line of the German possessions 
in southwestern Africa, and from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to the Indian Ocean and the Red 
Sea. 

Under the terms of the convention the 
hunting and destruction of vultures, sec- 
retary birds, owls, giraffes, gorillas, chim- 
panzees, mountain zebras, wild asses, 
white-tailed gnus, elands and the little Li- 
berian hippopotamus is_ prohibited. The 
voung of certain animals, including the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, zebra, 
antelope, gazelle, ibex and chevrotain, are 
protected, and also the same species when 
accompanied by their young. 

Particular emphasis is laid on the protec- 
tion of young elephants, and all elephants’ 
tusks weighing less than twenty pounds 
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OUTDOOR 


are to be confiscated by the government if 
the animal was killed after the convention 
went into effect. 

A limited number of lions, leopards, hy- 
enas, otters, and other harmful 
monkeys, birds of prey, crocodiles, 
poisonous snakes and may be 
killed. 


baboons 
large 
pythons 


LIFE. 


Ogden, Utah, contains some crack shots, 
but the appended score of two of the best 
shooters of that place during a late match 
at live birds, is quite a little above the 
Out of thirty birds shot at 


Becker made a score of twenty-eight and 


average. 


Bigelow thirty. 


UNEVA LAKE, COLO. 
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DOGDOTITI. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

Duquesne Kennel Club’s show, Pittsburg, Pa., 
March 6,7,8and9. F.S. Stedman, secretary. 

Mascoutah Kennel Club’s eleventh annual 
show, Chicago, March 13, 4, 15 and 16. John L. 
Lincoln, secretary. 

New England Kennel Club's seventeenth an- 
nual bench show, Boston, Mass., April 2, 3, 4 
and5. Tyler Morse, chairman bench show com- 
mittee. 

Friend Coursing Club's third annual spring 
meet, Friend, Neb., April 25, 26 and 27. E. K. 
Richards, secretary. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Independent Field Trials Club’s third annual 
trials, Bicknell, Ind., Nov. 11. H. S. Humphrey, 
secretary-treasurer, Indianapolis, Ind. 

International Field Trial Club's thirteenth an- 
nual trials, , Ont., Novemberl2. W.B. Wells; 
houorary secretary. 

North American Field Trial Club’s trials, Ruth- 
ven, Ont., November 19. Richard Bangham, 
secretary. 

COURSING. 

Central Coursing Club’s annual meet, Man- 
kato, Kan., April 16,17 and 18, Charles F. Horne, 
secretary. 


Correspondence invited on all subjects per 
taining to the dog. 


LOCAL CHIT-CHAT. 


It is surprising what a number of high 
class greyhounds are owned in Colorado. 
The writer has recently visited some of the 
more prominent kennels and among the 
ones most worthy of mention are those of 
L. F. and T. W. Bartels, Dr. J. M. Norman, 
Jno. Purse, Jr., Jno. Lewis and R. D. Beckett 
of Denver. 

Mac’s Melody, a beautiful white and fawn 
bitch, owned by T. W. Bartels, 1s undoubt- 
edly the most valuable greyhound owned 
in Colorado. While not yet four years old, 


she has won in the highest class competi- 
tion about 180 courses and about $2,500 in 
purses. In this same kennel we find the 
good sire and performer, Boomerang, Win- 
ning Style, the crack Irish imported bitch, 
and a lot of exceptionally well-bred and 
good looking youngsters, some of which are 
entered in the Mississippi Futurity Produce 
Stake that closed February 1st with 1856 en- 
tries at $10 each. L. F. Bartels’ stud dog 
and stake winner, Ben Hur, looks as spry 
and active as he did several years ago, and 
certainly looks good enough for another 
stake or two. A beautiful litter, four weeks 
old, by the imported dog Temple, out of 
Biddy’s Bansher, are a most prominent lot, 
and certainly should be heard from in the 
future if blood lines count for anything. 

In Dr. Norman’s’ kennel Lebanon, by 
Boomerang, out of Winning Style, is cer- 
tainly the choice, and there are quite a few 
who believe he has more speed than any 
dog in the state. 

Bogus Buther, Bogus Britton and Bogus 
Billie, owned by Jno. Purse, Jr., are the 
three most likely looking youngsters in his 
kennel and will take a lot of beating in the 
Mississippi Futurity next October. 

In Fairy Footsteps, Jno. Lewis has a very 
nice little bitch. She is a litter sister to 
the California crack, Flora Macdonald. 

Of all the youngsters shown we rather 
fancy best the white and brindle dog puppy 
Bold Barbarian, by Boomerang, out of 
Baroness Grace. He has bone, size and 
quality seldom seen in a puppy of his age. 
Mr. Beckett has him in the pink of condi- 
tion, and considering that in addition to his 
excellent conformation, that he is bred 
right in the purple, he has every reason to 
be proud of him. 

In addition to these seen by the writer 
there are many more good ones that space 
will not permit to dwell on at this time. 
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A GOOD FIELD DOG. 


To-day I send you three snap shots that I 
took of Dr. Ady’s English pointer bitch, 
“Vern,” at work on quail in field. This 
work was done after the law on quail ex- 


pired, consequently neither shooters nor 


guns are shown in the pictures. 


Vern was broken by J. H. McPharlin of 
Sioux City, Ia., and we think she has few 
equals in this state. B. R. Purvis. 
West Liberty, Ia. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


CANINE CAPERS. 


There is a spirited fight on in the North 
Carolina legislature over the question of 
dog taxation. Several hopeful lawmakers 
think that at least $100,000 can be realized 
to the state by taxing the dogs $1 each. 


The state of Virginia has a law which 
authorizes the supervisors of many coun- 
ties in the state to levy a tax on each dog, 
and to devote the money partially to recom- 
pensing persons whose sheep have been 
killed and partially to the school and road 
funds. 


Charles F. Horne of Mankato, Kas., writes 
that the outlook is good for a big entry for 
the Central Coursing Club’s April meet. The 
Mankato dogs, Benshi, Fanny O’Rell, Meg 
Merrilies and Dom Pedro, are _ being 
stretched after the swift jacks occasionally, 
preparatory work for the coming events. 
Benshi and Richmond puppies are showing 
up well and the Mankato boys expect one 
of them to win the Futurity. 


The greyhound Mac’s Melody, owned by 
T. W. Bartels of Denver, Colo., won the 
112-dog stake at Union Coursing Park, Cal., 
January 27, with the greatest ease. In the 
stake were such good ones as Royal Flush, 
Roman Athlete, Lavender, Chicago Boy, 
Dewdrop, Floodeate and Fine Fire. Her 
score was 37 points to but 1 for all her op- 
ponents. The stake was one of the largest 
that has been run since the John Grace Cup 
Stakes. 


Mayor James Lang of Paducah, Ky., has 
lost, by death, his English setter, Holly. 
She was loaned to a friend to go hunting, 
who took her to Tennessee and she came 
home sick and died two days after. Holly 
had given her owner and a host of shoot- 
ers many days’ of pleasure afield and was 
well nigh perfect in all of the accomplish- 
ments of an up-to-date shooting dog, a fast, 
wide ranger, stanch, a hasty and tender 
mouthed retriever, while at home it is said 
no terrier was a better ratter. 


Mr. Frank Cushing, the official record 


keeper of Union Coursing Park Association, 
has prepared a book which covers in tab- 
ulated form the work of every greyhound 
During the 
in prize 


that has run in Union Park. 


year 1900, $74,179 was awarded 
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money. One hundred and fourteen events 
were run off during the year, which were 
classified as follows: 45 midweek, 42 open, 
6 reserves, 4 champion, 2 class, 4 puppy, 2 
sapling, 3 special, 1 ladies’ day champion- 
ship, 1 Belle Brandon, 1 Futurity, 2 John 
Grace Cups, and 1 John Grace Consolation. 
In all there were 8,519 entries, representing 
S86 different hounds. 


At the annual meeting of the Duquesne 
Kennel Club, held at Pittsburg on January 
28, the following were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Joseph B. 
Vandergrift; vice-president, John A. David- 
son; secretary, F. S. Stedman; treasurer, 
S. M. McElroy; solicitor, Jno. D. McKennan; 
delegate to American Kennel Club, G. M. 
Carnochan; club veterinarian, Dr. J. Stew- 
art Lacock. Board of Directors, B. S. Horne, 
John Moorhead, Jr., Charles Gibbs Carter, 
G. Wash Moore, W. S. Bell, W. J. Love. 
Bench show committee, C. E. Dickson, J. C. 


Mahler, W D. Brereton, W. F. Render. Ar- 
rangements were perfected for the holding 
of the club’s third annual show, to take 
place March 6, 7, 8 and 9, at the Old City 
hall. 


Mr. J. A. Graham of St. Louis is in favor 
of a central organization made up of rep- 
resentatives from the state clubs. This sub- 
ject has been treated before at some length 
in the American Field, but the recent dis- 
play of activity seems to add great im- 
portance to the reasons for concerted action 
among the club. Mr. Graham says that 
there are many things which such a cen- 
tral body could do with advantage. Adop- 
tion of dates is another. A state cham- 
pionship stake should be provided. An ef- 
fort should be made to secure’ qualified 
judges. Protection against frauds and ir- 
regularities will soon be required. Above 
all, perhaps, is the benefit which would 
follow a frequent interchange of views and 
information derived from experience. 


A LARGE AND HAPPY FAMILY. 


One of our Pacific Coast readers in the act of admiring a prosperous branch of his kennels. 
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TRAP AND TARGET. 


WITH PISTOL AND RIFLE IN FRISCO. 


San Francisco, Jan. 28, 1901. 

The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club 
has adopted for its programme this year a 
handicap match on both rifle 
and the medal shooting will be 
conducted the same as last year, namely, 
by individual rating of each shooter. Five 
valuable prizes have been placed on the 
rifle and four on the pistol ranges. Every 
member of the club has been handicapped 
in accordance with scores previously shot, 
and it will be impossible to surmise whu 
has a winning chance for some months to 
come, with the expectation of improvement 
in the younger shooters, which is but natur- 
al. It is likely that the champion will not 
carry off first prizes at the year’s end. 
So far, there has been but few scores en- 
tered, though it is very evident that the 
handicap project will prove very success- 
ful. 

Quite a number of the boys have taken 7 
new interest in pistol shooting and began 
trying out their new weapons last Sunday. 
A. B. Dorrell was among the pistol shoot- 
ers Sunday and did very creditable work, 
too; though, as he admits, his pistol shoot- 
ing was very much a force of circumstances 


and pistol 
ranges, 


as he is having a new stock fitted to his 
fine rifle and felt lost .without it. 


The 


ary 


scores shot for the month of Janu- 
are: 
Prize and Medal Scores. 
Rifle, 200 yards, 25-ring target. 
A. B. Dorrell, 233, 219, 218, 208. 
C. M. Henderson, 216, 212, 207, 
221, 224, 228. 
J. F. Bridges, 211, 209. 
J. Kullmann, 184. 
B. Jonas, 180. 
H. Hinkel, 214, 209, 205, 202. 
W. F. Blasse, 176, 153. 
Pistol and Revolver. 
J. E. Gorman, pistol, 90, 88, 92, 94, 92, 93, 
89, 91. 
Revolver, 93, 95, 94. 
A. B. Dorrell, pistol, 85. 
M. J. White, revolver, 74, 75. 


296 996 
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SEER. 


LONGMONT SHOOTING FOR A GUN. 


Longmont, Colo., Jan. 19, 1901. 
The annual meeting of the Blue Rock 
Gun Club was held on the 11th inst. The 
officers elected for the ensuing term are: 
Burns Will, president; George Clark, vice 
president; J. K. Bashor, secretary and 


— 
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treasurer; A. D. Lewis, club captain; Har- 
ry Riddiford and Arthur Howe, with the 
first three named officers, constitute the 
board of managers. 

The handicap committee reported a set 
of handicap rules which are practically the 
same as adopted by the Denver Trap Club. 
The club also decided to offer as a prize a 
Winchester repeating shotgun for the mem- 
ber making the highest average for the first 
six months of 1901. This will be two con- 
tests each month, on the first and third 
Tuesday. The committee placed A. D. 
Lewis and Fred Gibson on the scratch list, 
which does not entitle them to the handicap 
privileges. The first regular shoot under 
the new handicap rules was held on the 
15th. The members turned out in full force 
and are taking quite an interest in the 
shotgun contest. The following scores were 
made at 25 singles. Column 1 shows the 
number of birds shot at, including handicap 
birds; column 2 shows total killed: 


Col. 1. Col. 2. 
28 24 


J. K. BASHOR, 
Secretary. 


NEWTON SHOOT, MAY 14, 15, 16 17. 


Please inform the readers of your valu- 
able magazine that the Iowa Sportsmen's 
Association will hold their annual tourna- 
ment on the Newton Gun Club grounds May 
14, 15, 16 and 17, 1901. 

This will give the shooters of the West 
an opportunity to attend the Nebraska Stat» 
shoot May 7-10, stop at Newton May 14-17, 
and then go on to the Illinois State shoot 
on May 21-25. Come on, boys, you will all 
be made welcome. D. R. TRIPP, 
Secretary Iowa State Sportsmen’s Assn. 

Newton, Ia. 


A BEAUTIFUL ARM DESCRIBED. 


While at the store of Schoverling, Daly 
& Gales during the past month I had the 
pleasure of examining what to me has al- 
ways been a hobby—probably because I 
am fond of both rifle and shotgun shoot- 
ing, and also because I am one of the un- 
fortunates who have to put in most of their 
time on the road, and therefore always want 
to be ready for a day’s hunt at fur or feath- 
er. The aforesaid pleasure was derived by 
handling a Daly three-barrel hammerless. 
The little beauty that so captivated me was 
a 7% lb., 28-inch, with Krupp steel barrels, 
12-gauge shot barrel and .30-.30 rifle. The 
lines of this weapon were as clean and 
smooth as any double barrel, in fact the 
rifle barrels, lying underneath the shot bar- 
rels and really forming an under rib for 
them, are hardly noticed. And there is the 
secret of the lightness of the rifle barrel. It 
is no thicker than the shot barrels, but it 
gets the brace of the two tubes above, 
thereby giving it more rigidity than if the 
weight of all three barrels were in one, for 
the greatest strength of steel is in a tube 
and not in solid. The finish of this wea- 
pon, the letting in of the lockplate, fitting 
of lugs and extension rib are perfect. The 
folding peep sight leaves the grip as smooth 
as a gun without one, while a folding rear 
open sight on rib and a neat front sight 
make the rifle ready in an instant for eith- 
er target or game shooting. Many sports- 
men will say, “What is the use of lugging 
around a rifle barrel when you do not often 
need it, and it makes the gun so heavy?” 
How many 12-gauge guns weigh less than 
7% pounds? There are ten used over that 
weight to one under, and nine men out of 
ten that shoot three drams of powder will 
do better with that weight and above on ac- 
count of involuntary flinching when using a 
featherweight. Of course, in a country 
where you have nothing but birds, you 
would not want a rifle; but it is seldom 
you find a country where the two weapons 
cannot be used. 

I will give you my experience with one 
of these hammer guns, a 12-gauge, and .38- 
55 rifle. I began using this gun, 1 think, in 
’87. It was the first year that the Daly was 
put on the market. I was hunting in West- 
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ern Kansas, and had only been there a few 
days from the East, never having shot or 
seen a wild animal larger than a ‘coon. 
I was slipping up a creek looking for mal- 
lards and had just spied a flock in the bend 
of the creek when I saw a coyote making a 
sneak on my bunch of duck. His 
was quartering toward me and he was so 
intent on his still hunt that he did not ob- 
serve me. 


course 


I waited until he was about 100 
‘yards away, when I gave him the contents 
of the rifle barrel, thereby securing my 
first coyote. I felt prouder over Mr. Wolf 
than I would over a dozen ducks. 

My first turkey was killed in Texas, with 
the same gun. I was out quail hunting and 


came to the banks of the Brazos River. I 


stepped out in full view of a flock; they 
saw me the instant I did them and started 
to run. Soon they were too far for the 


BBs. and I made a lucky kill with the rifle. 
My first antelope killed in much the 
same While out shooting sage chick- 
friend a started the an- 

He ran toward me and stopped at 
about 100 yards to look back when I bagged 
him. Many a goose have I knocked over 
when his honkership sat out on a sand-bar 
in the middle of the Platte River. I have 
taken the old gun on many a deer hunt and 
always could get the limit with no trouble; 
and, somehow, I always thought I could 
shoot a little better with a single shot than 
by pumping lead for luck. When I take the 
old three-barrel I never have to say, “O, 
if I had only had my rifle instead of my 
gun.” I can say that I always have both 
with only the weight of either. 

What appeals to me in this latest model 
is the fact that by using reduced charges 
in the rifle barrel it is suitable for squir- 
rels or rabbits: with full charge, for elk 
or deer. This comes nearer to the all- 
around gun and all-around rifle of any that 
I know of. WESTERN SHOOTER. 
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RIFLE DOINGS AT SACRAMENTO. 


On January 13 the Sacramento Rifle Club 
The 
the day was the final 
second-class medal between 
Ott, 


held its regular monthly medal shoot. 
exciting incident of 
shoot-off of the 
F. Dettling, F. 


Ruhstaller, Jr., and C., 
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F. Dettling making the highest score an 
winning the medal. 

The champion class medal was won by J 
Meyer with 429 rings; first class medal, not 
qualified; second class medal won by F 
Dettling with 370 rings; third class medal! 
won by A. Marty with 310 rings. 

The first best shot medal was won by J 
Meyer with 25 rings. The last best shot 
medal was won by A. Haynke with 23 rings. 

On Wednesday, the 9th, the club held its 
annual election of officers for the ensuing 
year, which resulted as _ follows: Presi 
dent, E. Schmid; vice-president, J. Guehler; 
secretary, F. Zberg; treasurer, A. Buergi; 
first target master, H. Miller; second target 
master, A. Haynke; trustees, F. Ruhstaller, 
Sr., G. Wiseman, W. Eckhardt. 

The club also voted to contribute to the 
Third National Bund Shott a prize of one 
hundred ($100) 
to turn out in 


dollars. They also decided 
full uniform at the great 
shoot, and a committee of three on uniforms 
was appointed, namely: J. Meyer, J. Gruh- 
ler and A. Guiser. 

On Sunday, January 20, the club held its 


regular monthly bullseye shoot for cash 
prizes. Most of the shooting was held in a 
heavy rain, but that did not hinder some 


fine bullseyes from being made. The first 


prize was won by F. Zberg; second, J. 
Meyer; third, C. Ott; fourth, A. Buerge; 
fifth, H. Vetter; sixth, W. Hyatt: seventh, 


F. Ruhstaller, Sr.; eighth, F. Imhoff; ninth, 
A. Griesel; tenth, F. Dettling. 


Sacramento, Cal. EDWARD MEYER. 


THE COAST SHOOTING SEASON. 


The San Francisco Gun Club has elected 
the following officers to serve until January, 
1902: President, Dr. T. A. Derby; vice-presi- 
dent, P. A. McRae; 
Edward A. Wands; captain, H. Justins. 
Directors, G. G. Gauld, J. Karney, J. Bruns, 
E. Klevesahl and N. H. Neustadter. 

The trap shooting season on the coast 
will open up again on the first Sunday in 
March, the California Wing Club shooting 


secretary-treasurer, 


live birds on Ingleside grounds upon that 
date. On the following Sunday the San 
Francisco Gun Club will also -hoot live 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


birds and the Lincoln Gun Club will smash 
blue-rocks. 

The present outlooks are that the season 
will be fully as strong as last, which was 
considered to be a record-breaking one. 

STANLEY G. SCOVERN. 


A FINE TARGET. 

I enclose you-two prints of a target which 
your Mr. Ricker saw when here a few days 
ago and asked me to send you for repro- 
duction in your March issue. This target 
has never been published. 

It was shot by Mr. John D. Kelley of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., a well known rest shooter, 


in friendly competition with Mr. A. D. 
Spencer of Scranton, who is well known as 
the winner of some of the most important 
rest matches of recent years, and who was 
visiting Mr. Kelley at the time. 

It was shot October 9, 1900, at 200 yards, 
double rest. The rifle was a Pope 33 cali- 
ber, using greased bullets without any 
cleaning; bullets lubricated with E. A. Leo- 
pold’s Standard Lubricant. A 32-40 shell 
was used, nitro primed and filled even full 
of Hazard F. G. powder (about 47 grains), 
and a bullet of 195 grains tempered 1-36th 
tin. 


Mr. Kelley has made quite a number of 
possible scores on the Standard American 
Target, but this is the best of all. 

Hartford, Conn. C. U. SOON. 


YOUNG'S LETTER. 
San Francisco, Jan. 20, 1901 

,Columbia Pistol and Rifle,Club held its first 
shoot of the season to-day. Its first regular day, 
Janary 6, was so stormy that it had to be post- 
poned, the first time in eight years. It rained to 
day but so many were on hand that the matches 
were opened. Ten double sliding targets have 
been put in at the 50 vard range to accommodate 
the growing conditions of the club, and the Wal. 
nut Hill system of using scopes applied. This 
gives us twelve men shooting at same instant. 
It cleared at noon and we got four hours of good 
weather. Daiss, Kuhnle, Mannel and Dorrell 
fought for first place with rifle; Daiss finally put 
up 57 and 56 which stood high until Young made 
53. Then Dorrell went in at the last moment and 
beat his own official rifle score by 3 points, making 
the splendid score of 42 which is the average for 
the highest for this year. It was thought that 
Washburn was high with pistol but later it was 
found that Bosby beat him 4 points. Washburn 
weighs 300 and Dorrell 220 and these babies owned 
the range for the remainder of the day. Daiss 
and Dorrell challenged Mannel and Young to a 
fifty shot match for next shoot and were taken 
onthe spot. Allen was high at 50 yards, making 
26 with his little Stevens Favorite and Peters’ 
long rifle cartridges. He had a poor lot of U. M. 
C., long, which would not shoot. The Peters’ 
were fresh from the factory and “gotthere”’. We 
have trouble here with rim-fire ammunition 
hanging fire, and I believe it is due to their being 
old and probably, being exposed to dampness 
which causes the powder to cake and deteriorate. 

Scores, Columbia target, 200 yards with rifle, 
and 50 yards with pistols and .22 and .25 calibre 
rifles, off-hand shooting: 


Rifle, ten shots: Rgs. Cr. 
A. B. Dorrell..... 4-3 7 5 23 3 3 5 7— 42— 67 
(Pope Rifle) 7.27.2 45 7513 7 59— 7 
4 13 8 511 49 8 6— 60— 69 
F. O. Young.....-2.2 2 8 818 6 3 2 753 
C. M. Daiss.......3 5°1 5 710 410 1 10— 56— 9% 
8 1310 24 4 4 7 14—57 
G. Mannel........ 210 3912 425 5 9— 61— 80 
715 29 4 812 6 8&8 1—72—8 
42712 311.2 2 4— 64 


Capt. Fred Kuhnle 92, 74, 85; G. Hoadley (Krag.) 
118,151; P. Becker (Krag.) 136; Dr. J. F. Twist 131; 
E. A. Allen 15, 


Pistol: 
G. M. Barley........4 3 3 310 8 1 1 4 2-39-50 
F. S. Washburn.....3 5 48 12 6 3 7 443-53 


54-59- 
F. O. Young........2 2269 9 4 6 2 2—H-47 
46-48-50-52-53 
Revolver: 


P. O. Becker ........ 52-56-59-69 
Mrs. G. Mannel..... 61-71-74 
.22 and .25 rifles: 
3 6 2 22 2— 26— 48 


Mrs. G. Mannel.. 4 4 4 2 2 3 
Rifle, 200 yards, three shots: 


pore 


5— 31— 40 


F.O. Young...... 5 5 2 
Capt. F. Kuhnle.. 6 5 8— 19 


: 
10 


E. L. DELBERT. A. F. MILLER. GEO. M. DEIBERT. 


WINNERS OF THE COLORADO STATE FISH, GAME AND PROTECTIVE AS- 
SOCIATION SALIDA TEAM CUP, AT FLORENCE, COLO., NOV. 29, 1900, 
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